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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  undersigned  presents  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  his  first  Annual  Report. 
To  a detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  during  the  year  1841, — is  prefixed  a 
short  sketch  of  its  history,  buildings,  and  organisation. 
The  facts  thus  presented,  it  is  believed  will  prove 
interesting  to  many  members  of  the  Corporation,  and 
will  serve  to  give  information  on  all  these  points, 
in  reply  to  the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  since  the  opening  of  the  New  Hospital. 

History. — In  the  year  1751,  a number  of  the  bene- 
volent citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  as,  “ The  Contribu- 
tors TO  THE  Pennsylvania  Hospital.”  Their  charter 
was  general  in  its  character,  and  provided  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  the  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics. 

Liberal  contributions  of  funds  were  soon  made,  and 
in  process  of  time,  the  noble  structure  on  the  square 
between  Spruce  and  Pine  and  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Streets,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  was  completed 
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and  occupied  by  the  sick  and  afflicted,  for  whose  com- 
fort and  restoration  it  had  been  specially  erected. 

Although  much  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  Legis- 
lature towards  the  erection  of  the  original  building,  this 
Institution  has  always  mainly  depended  for  its  support 
upon  the  donations  and  contributions  of  benevolent  in- 
dividuals. From  these  sources  its  capital  stock  has  been 
derived,  and  by  a provision  of  its  charter,  nothing  but 
the  interest  of  money  thus  appropriated  can  ever  be 
expended. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  the  oldest  institution 
in  the  country,  in  which  fegular  provision  was  made 
for  the  treatment  of  Insanity ; and  within  its  walls  were 
first  promulgated  many  of  the  enlightened  views  on 
the  subject,  which  are  now  every  where  understood, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  which  such  important  results 
have  followed.  The  fame  of  its  early  and  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  attracted  crowds  of  students  to 
its  wards,  and  the  influence  of  the  practical  instruction 
there  obtained,  has  been  felt  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  Union. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  on  the  11th  of  the  Second  month,  1752,  and 
between  thattime  and  the  20th  of  the  Third  month,  1841, 
when  persons  afflicted  with  mental  derangement  ceased 
to  be  received  into  the  Hospital  in  the  city — thirty-eight 
thousand  four  hundred  patients  had  received  the  bene- 
fits of  its  care.  Of  these  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  six  were  insane,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninetij-three  of  whom  were  restored  to  their  families 
perfectly  cured — nine  hundred  and  thirteen  were  dis- 
charged improved — nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  were 
removed  hy  their  friends  without  material  improve- 
ment— two  hundred  and  forty-six  eloped^ — six  hundred 

* Mostly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hospital,  before  the  square  was  per- 
manently enclosed. 
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and  ten  died — ninety-three  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Hospital,  and  sixteen  were  retained  in  the  city,  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  detached  buildings.  Of  the 
38,400  patients  mentioned  above,  no  less  than  trventy 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  Jive  were  received  and  sup- 
ported without  charge  of  any  kind.* 

Although  all  practicable  means  were  employed 
for  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  insane  patients, 
it  became  evident  long  since,  that  great  disadvantages 
were  necessarily  attendant  upon  a city  location — in  con- 
nection with  a sick  hospital,  and  without  a distinct 
medical  organisation.  These  circumstances  had  for 
several  years,  induced  the  Board  of  Managers  to  look 
forward  to  a removal  of  this  class  of  patients  from  the 
old  building,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  construction  and  endowment  of  a new 
Hospital. 

For  this  purpose,  the  resources  of  the  Hospital 
were  husbanded  with  great  care,  and  the  wise  foresight 
of  its  early  managers,  in  securing  the  then  vacant  lots 
immediately  around  the  old  Institution,  ultimately 
enabled  their  successors  to  effect  this  long  cherished 
object  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Several  of  the  lots  just  adverted  to,  were  purchased 
at  different  periods  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-seven 
cents,  and  were  directed  to  be  sold  by  the  contributors, 
at  special  meetings  in  the  years  1832  and  1835.  The 
proceeds  of  these  sales  w'ere  specially  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  the  amount  of  purcliase 

* The  removal  of  the  insane  from  the  west  wing  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
city,  has  enabled  the  Board  of  Managers  to  appropriate  the  spacious  and 
airy  apartments  in  that  division,  to  sick  and  surgical  patients,  where  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  board  they  can  always  have  private  chambers  and  good 
attendants. 
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money  and  interest  received  to  the  present  time,  is  nearly 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  farm  on  which  the  “ Pennsylvania.  HosprxAL 
FOR  THE  Insane”  now  stands,  containing  101  acres,  was 
purchased  early  in  1836,  and  additional  purchases  of 
about  ten  acres  adjoining  were  afterwards  made,  to 
secure  a better  supply  of  water,  and  a more  favourable 
position  for  the  wall  intended  to  surround  a portion  of 
the  grounds.  These  premises  are  nearly  two  miles 
west  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  between  the  West 
Chester  and  Haverford  Roads,  on  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  gate  of  entrance. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Hospital  was  laid  on 
the  22d  of  the  6th  month,  1836,  and  the  building  w^as 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
patients  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1841. 

Buildings. — The  centre  building  and  main  wings  of 
the  new  Hospital  present  an  eastern  front  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet,  and  consist  of  a basement  and 
two  principal  stories.  The  basement  throughout  is 
surrounded  by  an  area  seven  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
six  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground,  to  which  hand- 
somely sodded  sloping  banks  gradually  ascend.  The 
area  is  paved  with  brick,  and  at  its  outer  edge  is  sur- 
rounded by  permanent  gutters,  connecting  with  large 
culverts. 

The  centre  building  is  ninety-six  feet  deep — sixty- 
three  feet  wide,  east  of  its  junction  with  the  wings — and 
sixty-seven  on  its  western  side.  The  former,  which  is 
the  principal  front,  is  built  of  cut  stone  and  ornamented 
with  a handsome  doric  portico;  the  western  has  also  a 
portico  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  like  the  rest  of  the 
Hospital  is  of  stone,  stuccoed  to  resemble  the  eastern 
front. 

Spacious  arched  halls  cross  this  building  at  right 
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angles,  in  each  of  the  stories ; those  passing  north  and 
south  are  twelve  feet  wide  and  continuous  with  the 
corridors  of  the  wings ; the  others  are  fourteen  feet 
wide  and  contain  the  stairways,  which  in  the  principal 
stories  are  six  feet  wide,  and  like  all  the  stairways  lead- 
ing from  the  upper  story,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stepping  board  and  hand-rail,  constructed  entirely  of 
iron  and  firmly  secured  to  the  wall. 

In  the  basement  is  the  kitchen,  thirty-six  by  twenty- 
two  feet,  in  which  are  fixtures  of  approved  construction 
for  steaming,  baking,  &c., — store-rooms,  a family  dining 
room,  a similar  one  for  the  domestics,  and  a room  for 
furnaces  and  the  storage  of  fuel.  The  kitchen  and 
passage  ways  are  laid  with  flag-stone  embedded  in 
mortar,  and  under  the  centre  building  is  a commodious 
cellar. 

In  the  principal  story  is  the  managers’  room,  (which 
is  also  the  steward’s  office,)  a family  parlour,  each 
twenty-four  by  nineteen  feet,  and  two  large  rooms  thirty- 
six  by  twenty  feet,  used  as  reception  rooms  for  visiters, 
and  for  collecting  the  patients  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on 
other  occasions. 

Communicatinsf  with  the  corridors  of  the  wino-s  and 
with  the  hall  of  the  centre,  are  rooms,  in  which  patients 
can  have  a private  interview  with  their  friends,  with- 
out exposure,  either  to  other  patients  or  to  visiters  to 
the  house. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  Physician’s  office, — in 
which  are  kept  the  medicine  and  the  library, — chambers 
for  the  officers  resident  in  the  Hospital,  and  two  par- 
lours, similar  in  size  to  the  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  handsomely  furnished  and  intended  for  the  better 
class  of  convalescent  patients. 

The  centre  building  is  surmounted  by  a dome  of 
good  proportions,  in  which  are  placed  the  iron  tanks, 
from  which  water  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the 
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building.  The  summit  of  the  dome  is  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  basement,  and  from  it,  the  pano- 
ramic view  is  one  of  great  beauty ; embracing  a large 
extent  of  country — several  flourishing  villages — distant 
views  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  with  their 
shipping — the  Girard  College,  and  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  many  of  its  more  prominent  objects. 

The  main  Hospital  is  covered  throughout  with  zinc 
or  copper,  and  all  its  cornices,  window  sills,  &c.,  are  of 
cut  stone,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  front  of  the  centre 
building.  The  basement  story  of  the  centre,  and  all 
the  stories  of  the  wings  are  thirteen  feet  six  inches  high ; 
the  two  principal  stories  in  the  centre  are  eighteen  feet 
nine  inches. 

Passing  north  and  south  from  the  centre  building  are 
the  main  wings  ; the  north  is  occupied  by  the  male, 
and  the  south  by  the  female  patients,  and  they  do  not 
differ  materially  in  their  structure  or  arrangements. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  basement  is  a passage  way  ten 
feet  wide,  and  laid  in  cement ; opposite  to  this  in  each 
wing,  is  a dining  room  forty-two  by  twenty-four  feet — 
another  twenty -four  feet  square,  lodging  rooms  for  the 
domestics  of  the  establishment,  and  rooms  for  the  bath- 
boilers,  for  warm  air  furnaces,  and  for  the  storage  of 
fuel.  There  is  also  in  the  basemxcnt,  a bake  house,  iron- 
ing room,  &c. 

The  principal  story  consists  of  a corridor  twelve  feet 
wide,  with  the  patients’  chambers  on  each  side  of  it ; 
these  rooms  are  thirty  in  number,  eight  by  ten  feet,  and 
are  eleven  feet  high  to  the  springing  line,  and  twelve 
and  a half  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  each 
chamber  is  a glazed  window,  five  feet  by  three  and  a 
half,  and  over  each  door  is  an  un  glazed  iron  sash,  six- 
teen by  thirty-two  inches;  by  means  of  which,  a free 
circulation  of  light  and  air,  is  at  all  times  permitted. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  adjoining  the  centre  building 
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is  a private  stairway,  and  at  the  other,  is  a parlour 
twenty-nine  by  twenty-five  feet,  having  by  its  side  one 
of  the  main  stairways  leading  to  the  upper  story.  The 
doors  at  this  epd  of  the  hall  lead  to  one  of  the  private 
yards. 

There  are  also,  store-rooms  for  the  patients’  clothing, 
and  a room  containing  the  funnel  by  which  soiled  clothes, 
bedding,  &c.  are  conveyed  from  both  stories  to  the  base- 
ment. 

Running  to  the  west  and  at  right  angles  to  those  just 
described,  are  the  return  wings,  having  a corridor  ten 
feet  wide,  on  one  side  of  which  are  eight  chambers,  simi- 
lar to  those  already  mentioned;  opposite  to  these  are 
three  rooms,  each  seventeen  by  thirteen  and  a half  feet, 
intended  for  patients  who  wish  superior  accommoda- 
tions, or  who  have  private  attendants, — a wash-room, 
privy,  (connected  with  the  flue  of  the  bath  furnace,  so 
as  at  all  times  to  produce  a dowuAvard  current  of  air,) 
and  a bath  room,  in  which  is  every  convenience  for  the 
douche,  hot,  cold  and  shower  baths.  The  patients  oc- 
cupying these  different  divisions,  are  separated  by  large 
folding  doors,  which  can  be  thrown  open  at  pleasure. 

The  upper  story  is  similar  in  its  arrangements  and 
fixtures  to  that  just  described,  except  that  thp  main  wing 
is  divided,  and  that  the  patients  occupying  one  section 
of  it,  are  intended  to  have  access  to  the  large  parlour  in 
the  centre  building,  and  pass  to  the  basement  by  the 
private  stairway.  Another  partition  in  the  upper  story, 
and  some  additional  fixtures  which  are  in  contemplation, 
will  give  five  distinct  classes  for  each  sex,  in  the  main 
hospital. 

The  basement  and  passages  of  the  centre  building, 
and  every  part  of  the  wings,  except  the  parlours  and 
some  of  the  lodging  rooms  below,  are  arched  throughout. 

Cast  iron  window  sash,  having  glass  six  by  fifteen 
inches,  is  used  in  all  the  patients’  chambers,  and  by  its 
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peculiar  arrangement,  this  hospital  presents  neither  bars 
nor  the  extra  sash  which  is  almost  universally  met  with. 
T he  upper  and  lower  sash  work  in  an  iron  frame,  in  which 
they  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  no  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  moving  them.  They  rise  and  fall  simulta- 
neously to  the  extent  of  six  inches,  when  a stop  prevents 
their  further  progress.  Space  is  thus  given  for  ventila- 
tion without  the  risk  of  an  escape. 

Large  glass,  and  wooden  sash  are  used  in  all  the  par- 
lours; in  those  in  the  wing,  a slight  wire  screen,  similar 
to  that  frequently  seen  in  private  dwellings,  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  lower  sash ; in  those  in  the  centre, 
ornamental  cast  iron  screens  are  employed, — both  being 
intended  to  prevent  accidents  from  sudden  impulse,  and 
neither  offering  any  thing  unsightly  either  on  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  building. 

Most  of  the  corridors  have  a handsome  carpet,  six  feet 
wide,  in  their  whole  extent — improving  their  appearance, 
and  contributing  materially  to  the  quiet  of  the  house, 
by  diminishing  the  sound  made  by  their  being  used  as 
a promenade  during  the  day — and  enabling  those  who 
are  passing  at  night,  to  do  so,  without  disturbing  the 
patients  who  have  retired.  The  parlours  are  generally 
carpeted  and  neatly  furnished;  every  chamber,  where 
the  state  of  the  patient  wdll  permit  it,  has  a bedstead, 
straw  and  hair  mattrass,  table,  chair,  looking  glass,  and 
strip  of  carpet ; and  when  desired  by  the  friends  of  pa- 
tients, still  more  furniture  may  be  introduced. 

Of  the  bedsteads  now  in  the  house,  about  fifty  are  of 
cast  iron,  neatly  made  and  painted,  and  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  firmly  secured  to  the  floor,  and  that 
vermin  cannot  possibly  be  harboured  in  them ; the  re- 
mainder are  of  wood,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  what 
are  commonly  found  in  boarding-houses. 

Thirty-one  feet,  north  and  south  of  the  main  hospital, 
and  nearly  on  a line  with  the  eastern  front  of  its  centre. 
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are  placed  the  detached  buildings, — one  for  each  sex, — 
which  were  authorised  to  be  built  by  the  contributors 
in  1841,  and  which  are  now  nearly  completed.  They 
are  also  of  stone,  one  story  high,  and  built  on  three  sides 
of  a hollow  square;  the  fourth  being  finished  with  piers 
and  an  open  iron  railing,  giving  free  access  to  the  air, 
and  a handsome  view  of  the  deer  park  or  surrounding 
scenery.  These  buildings  are  ninety-five  feet  on  the 
west,  and  seventy-three  on  the  other  two  sides — have 
their  cellars  arched,  and  a slate  roof  Each  building 
contains  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  patients,  and  their  attendants, — a complete  appa- 
ratus for  bathing,  water  closet,*  &c. 

These  rooms  are  arranged  specially  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  noisy  and  violent  patients ; they  are  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  building,  looking  into  a passage 
w-ay  eight  feet  wide,  and  finely  lighted  by  numerous  win- 
dows opening  on  the  court  yard,  which,  is  surrounded 
by  a brick  pavement,  ten  feet  wide,  enclosing  a grass- 
plot  in  its  centre. 

At  the  back  of  each  room,  near  the  ceiling,  which  is 
eleven  feet  high,  is  a glazed  window  three  feet  two  inches, 
by  eight  inches,  controlled  by  a cord  which  passes 
over  pulleys  into  the  hall.  On  the  inner  side  of  each 
room,  in  addition  to  the  door,  is  a cast  iron  sash,  twenty 
by  thirty -seven  inches,  which  may  be  glazed,  or  in  front 
of  which  may  be  slid  a close,  wire,  or  glazed  shutter, 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  each  of  these  buildings,  three  distinct  classes  of 
patients  can  be  accommodated;  and  from  their  position 
and  structure,  the  most  noisy  will  offer  no  annoyance  to 
the  inmates  of  the  main  hospital,  while  their  accommo- 
dations will  be  scarcely  less  comfortable. 

All  these  buildings  have  been  constructed  of  the  best 

* The  total  number  of  rooms  in  the  hospital  buildings  that  may  be  appro- 
priated as  chambers  for  the  patients,  and  their  attendants,  is  204. 
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materials,  and  in  the  most  substantial  and  durable  man- 
ner, and  as  will  have  been  observed  from  the  description, 
are  almost  perfectly  fire  proof. 

Heating  Apparatus. — The  hospital  buildings  are 
warmed  by  thirty -four  hot  air  furnaces,  burning  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  supplied  with  air  to  be  heated,  through 
openings  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  Of  these  fur- 
naces, twenty-six  are  placed  in  the  basement  story  of 
the  main  hospital,  and  four  in  the  cellar  of  each  detached 
building.  By  these  means,  during  the  severest  weather, 
a regular  and  pleasant  temperature  has  been  given  to 
all  the  parlours,  halls,  and  chambers,  occupied  by  the 
patients  and  their  attendants,  in  every  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

By  large  openings,  with  valves  which  regulate  the 
supply,  the  heated  air  is  freely  admitted  into  all  the  par- 
lours and  corridors;  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
chambers,  there  is  a free  communication  by  means  of 
the  unglazed  transom  sash  over  each  door,  and  if  de- 
sired, during  the  day,  by  the  doors  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  provision  for  giving  a 
further  supply  of  heat  to  each  chamber ; on  the  first  floor, 
from  the  stone  covering  the  warm  air  flue,  which  is 
about  twenty  inches  wide,  and  passes  along  the  inner 
side  of  each  room ; and  in  the  second  story,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  heated  air  through  a valve,  opening  into 
the  room,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  patients. 

In  the  detached  buildings,  the  warm  air  is  admitted 
into  the  passages  in  a similar  manner,  and  into  every 
room  by  valves  out  of  reach  of  the  patients,  and  con- 
trolled from  the  hall. 

Ventilation. — Near  the  top  of  each  chamber  in  the 
main  building,  is  an  opening  six  inches  in  diameter,  from 
which  a flue  passes  to  the  attic,  and  communicates  with 
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the  external  air,  by  means  of  numerous  openings  in  the 
roof.  The  arrangement  of  the  chamber  windows  gives 
for  each  when  open,  a free  space,  twelve  by  thirty -four 
inches,  and  the  current  of  air  is  carried  across  the  build- 
ing, through  the  doorways  and  the  open  sash  above 
them.  The  corridors  have  either  large  doors  or  win- 
dows at  their  terminations,  and  by  opening  these,  the 
whole  of  the  wing  is  thoroughly  ventilated  in  a very 
short  period. 

In  the  detached  buildings,  each  room  has  one  or  more 
openings  in  the  ceiling,  six  inches  square,  which  com- 
municate with  the  attic,  and  thence  with  the  external 
atmosphere ; they  are  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  a 
cord  which  passes  over  pulleys  into  the  passage. 

At  each  end  of  each  division,  (four  in  all)  of  this  pas- 
sage way,  is  an  opening  similar  in  design  and  arrange- 
ment. All  the  ventilators  and  hot  air  valves  are  so 
constructed,  that  their  position  is  known  at  a glance, 
without  entering  the  patients’  rooms. 

F ourteen  windows,  three  feet  six  inches,  by  four  feet 
nine  inches,  opening  on  the  courtyard,  with  the  ventila- 
ting windows  outside,  and  the  doors  and  iron  sash  within, 
give  a free  ventilation  across  the  building.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  tight  door,  there  is  an  open  iron  one, 
neatly  made  and  painted,  at  each  outer  termination  of 
the  passage  way,  by  means  of  which  a free  current  of 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  whenever  desirable — and  the  pa- 
tients restricted  to  the  halls  during  the  summer,  are 
thus  given  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Supply  of  Water. — Near  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
hospital  property,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  feet 
from  the  centre  building,  is  a one  story  stone  structure, 
sixty-one  by  twenty-five  feet,  in  which  is  the  pump, 
driven  by  horse  power,  by  means  of  which  water  is 
forced  into  the  iron  reservoirs  in  the  dome  of  the  centre 
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building.  Two  horses  are  able  to  raise  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  per  hour,  through  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  of  pipe,  to  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  six  feet. 

This  water  is  derived  from  a number  of  springs  which 
arise  on  the  premises,  and  empty  into  a pond  one  hun- 
dred and  ninty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  and  of  an  average 
depth  of  about  four  feet.  From  this  pond,  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  an  iron  pipe  into  the  large  cistern  with 
which  the  pump  communicates.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  supply,  a small  stream  passing  through  the 
grounds,  can  at  any  time  be  turned  into  the  cistern 
should  circumstances  render  it  necessary.  The  reser- 
voirs in  the  dome  contain  about  six  thousand  gallons, 
and  two  small  tanks  in  the  return  wings,  contain  about 
five  hundred  gallons  each,  and  from  them  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  every  section  of  the  buildings  for  bathing 
and  other  purposes.  The  average  daily  consumption 
is  near  three  thousand  gallons. 

In  the  building  just  described,  are  all  the  fixtures  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  by  means  of  which  an 
abundance  of  unpleasant  effluvium  is  kept  out  of  the 
Hospital.  Soiled  articles  are  thrown  down  the  funnels 
in  the  different  wards,  and  are  regularly  taken  from  the 
receiving  rooms  in  the  basement  to  the  wash-house,  from 
w^hich  they  are  returned  when  ready  for  the  ironing- 
room.  The  location  of  this  building,  and  of  the  ample 
drying  grounds  attached  to  it,  is  such,  that  they  can 
scarce  be  seen  from  the  Hospital. 

Dhainage. — The  Hospital  stands  upon  a high  part 
of  the  farm,  and  has  a descent  from  it  in  every  direc- 
tion. Commencing  at  the  western  side  of  the  centre 
building,  is  the  main  culvert,  which  empties  outside  of 
the  wall  into  a small  stream  of  water,  forty-five  feet 
below  the  elevation  on  which  the  building  stands,  and 
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more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  it.  Into 
this  main,  empty  the  branch  culverts,  which  lead  from 
the  "western  terminations  of  the  return  wings,  each 
being  about  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  feet  long. 

The  culverts  which  drain  the  yards,  the  roofs,  and  all 
the  washings,  of  the  detached  buildings,  commence 
under  the  bath-rooms,  join  the  branch  culverts  near  their 
commencement,  and  are  each  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  long. 

All  the  openings  into  these  various  culverts  are 
secured  by  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  preventing 
the  escape  of  effluvium,  and  the  culverts  themselves 
are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a man  to  pass  through 
their  whole  extent. 

Pleasure  Ground  and  Farm. — Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eleven  acres  in  the  farm,  about  forty-one  around 
the  Hospital  are  specially  appropriated  as  a vegetable 
garden  and  the  pleasure  ground  of  the  patients,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a substantial  stone- wall.  This  wall 
is  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty -three  feet  long, 
and  is  ten  and  a half  feet  high. 

Owing  to  the  favourable  character  of  the  ground,  the 
wall  has  been  so  placed  that  it  can  be  seen  but  in  a very 
small  part  of  its  extent,  from  any  one  position  ; and  the 
enclosure  is  so  large,  that  its  presence  exerts  no  unplea- 
sant influence  upon  those  wfithin.  Although  it  is  pro- 
bably sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  patients,  that  is  a matter  of  small  moment, 
in  comparison  with  the  quiet  and  privacy  which  it  at  all 
times  affords,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  patients 
are  enabled  to  engage  in  labour,  to  take  exercise,  or  to 
enjoy  the  active  scenes  which  are  passing  around  them, 
without  fear  of  annoyance  from  the  gaze  of  idle  curio- 
sity or  the  remarks  of  unfeeling  strangers.  Our  loca- 
tion gives  us  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  a thickly 
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settled  district,  and  proximity  to  a large  city,  and  the 
wall  obviates  most  of  its  disadvantages. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Hospital,  is  a lawn  form- 
ing a segment  of  a circle,  in  which  is  a circular  rail- 
road. To  the  east  of  this,  and  passing  into  the  woods, 
is  the  deer-park,  surrounded  by  a high  pallisade,  and 
forming  an  effectual  and  not  unsightly  division  of  the 
ground  appropriated  to  the  different  sexes ; from  vari- 
ous points  of  which,  and  from  the  whole  eastern  front 
of  the  building,  it  is  seen  to  much  advantage. 

The  pleasure  ground  is  beautifully  undulating,  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  and  groves  of  fine  forest  trees,  and 
from  every  division  of  it,  as  well  as  from  every  room 
in  the  main  Hospital,  is  a handsome  view ; either 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  villages,  the  rivers 
in  the  distance,  or  the  public  roads  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  groves  are  fitted  up  with  seats,  and  are  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  patients  during  the  warm 
weather.  That  on  the  west,  from  the  position  of  the 
wall,  does  not  appear  to  be  inclosed,  and  offers  full 
views  of  two  public  roads,  of  the  farm  and  meadow,  a 
mill  race,  a fine  stream  of  running  water,  and  two  large 
manufactories.  The  grove  on  the  east  is  not  less  plea- 
sant, and  the  views  from  it  are  equally  animated.  This 
last  surrounds  the  pond,  in  which  is  found  a variety  of 
fish. 

On  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  building  - 
are  private  yards,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
wide,  and  extending  two  hundred  feet  from  the  return 
wings  which  form  one  of  their  sides.  These  yards  are 
enclosed  by  a tight  board  fence  seven  and  a half  feet 
high,  and  are  surrounded  with  a brick  pavement,  which 
affords  a fine  promenade  at  all  seasons. 

The  fences  around  these  yards,  like  the  wall  itself, 
have  been  constructed,  not  so  much  to  confine  the  pa- 
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tients,  as  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  gaze  of  visiters. 

The  remaining  seventy  acres,  outside  the  wall,  are 
cultivated  by  the  farmer,  and,  with  the  grass  obtained 
within  it,  furnish  pasture  and  hay  for  the  large  dairy, 
which  supplies  both  Hospitals  with  cream  and  milk 
during  the  whole  year.  From  this  source  are  also  ob- 
tained some  grain,  and  all  the  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables that  are  required  in  large  quantities. 

The  possession  of  this  property  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Hospital,  for  the  purposes  just  indicated ; 
but  its  principal  value  consists  in  giving  the  control  of 
a body  of  land  always  in  view  from  the  western  side  of 
the  building ; and  above  all,  in  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  labour  to  those  patients  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  such  employment  before 
entering  the  Hospital.  Without  a small  farm,  an  in- 
sane hospital,  receiving  all  classes  of  patients,  cannot 
be  perfect  in  its  arrangements. 

The  buildings  which  were  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of 
its  purchase,  (in  addition  to  the  residence  of  the  Phy- 
sician within  the  enclosure)  consist  of  a comfortable 
house  for  the  farmer,  an  adjoining  one  for  the  gardener, 
a spring-house,  an  ice-house,  coach-house,  barn,  &c., 
outside  of  the  wall,  and  near  the  public  entrance. 

Admission  of  Patients. — All  classes  of  insane  per- 
sons, without  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  or 
of  its  curability,  are  admitted  into  this  institution,  upon 
securing  the  payment  of  a reasonable  rate  of  board,  by 
the  obligation  of  some  responsible  resident  of  the  City 
or  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  are  not  received, 
and  for  the  epileptic,  a special  agreement  should  be 
made.  Cases  of  Mania  a Potu  are  received  at  the  Hos- 
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pital  in  the  city,  only.  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  obtain,  from  one  of  the  medical  olRcers  of  the  Hos- 
pital in  the  city,  a certificate  of  the  patient’s  insanity, 
and  then  to  arrange  with  the  attending  managers  the 
rate  of  board  or  other  conditions  upon  which  the  in- 
dividual may  be  received.* 

In  addition  to  those  patients  who  pay  for  their  board, 
a limited  number  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
received  on  the  free  list,  and  supported  by  the  Institu- 
tion without  charge  of  any  kind.  The  number  thus 
admitted  is  regulated  by  the  income  of  the  Corporation, 
and  of  this  class  there  is  generallj^  from  one  hundred, 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  under  care,  in  the  two  Hos- 
pitals, of  whom  about  one  fourth  are  insane. 

In  order  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  benefits 
of  this  charity,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  insane  persons  on  this  list,  to  recent 
cases  and  but  for  a limited  period ; so  that  if  no  indica- 
tions of  recovery  are  seen  after  a reasonable  trial,  they 
may  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  other  applicants. 
If  improving  when  their  term  is  ended,  they  are  gene- 
rally continued  till  their  restoration  is  complete.  With- 
out this  provision,  the  list  would  long  since  have  been 
filled  with  incurable  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  numbers 
who  have  been  restored  to  their  families  in  perfect 
health. 

No  person  about  the  Hospital,  except  the  officers, 
knows  who  are  free  patients,  and  there  is  no  distinction 
made  in  their  accommodations,  but  what  the  character 
of  their  disease,  or  their  previous  pursuits  have  render- 
ed necessary. 

* The  price  of  Board  is  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  patients  and  their  accommodations.  The  lo-west  charge  for  residents 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  $3  50  per  week, — the  lowest  for  those  out  of  that  state 
is  $5  per  week. 
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Organisation. — The  government  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  is  vested  in  a Board  of  T welve  Managers, 
who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  Contributors. 

To  this  Board  is  entrusted  the  general  management 
of  the  Institution  and  its  funds — the  regulation  of  its 
domestic  economy — the  admission  and  discharge  of 
patients,  and  the  election  of  Physicians  and  other 
officers.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in  the  city,  the 
attending  Managers  pay  one  official  visit,  weekly,  to 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  inspect  the  accounts,  to 
examine  the  house  and  grounds,  and  to  see  that  the 
patients  receive  the  proper  care  and  attention. 

The  Officers  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  are 

1.  A Physician,  who  resides  upon  the  premises,  to 
whom  is  confided  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
establishment — the  sole  direction  of  the  medical,  moral 
and  dietetic  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  the  selection 
or  approval  of  all  persons  employed  in  their  care. 

2.  An  Assistant  Physician,  living  in  the  Hospital, 
who  prepares  and  dispenses  all  medicine  prescribed  for 
the  patients — devotes  himself  to  their  care — sees  that 
all  directions  respecting  them  are  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  that  the  attendants,  and  others  employed  in  the 
wards,  fail  not  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

3.  A Steward,  who  takes  care  that  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  kept  in  good  order — makes  all  the  pur- 
chases for  the  house — receives  all  monies  due  the 
Institution  for  board,  &c. — makes  engagements  with 
those  employed — pays  them  for  their  services,  and  set- 
tles all  accounts  against  the  Hospital. 

4.  A Matron,  who  has  the  general  charge  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  house — the  cooking  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  food,  and  of  the  female  domestics,  and 
attends  specially  to  the  comfort  of  the  female  patients. 
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In  the  wings,  we  have  the  assistance  of  the  following 
persons  : — 

1.  Supervisors,  one  for  each  sex,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pass  their  time  among  the  patients  in  the  different 
wards  and  pleasure  grounds — to  endeavour  to  interest, 
employ  and  amuse  them  in  every  way  in  their  power, 
and  to  see  that  all  the  rules  for  the  attendants  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  patients,  are  rigorously  observed. 
Before  retiring  at  night,  the  supervisors  furnish  the 
Physician,  with  a written  report  of  whatever  has  come 
under  their  observation  during  the  day. 

2.  Attendants,  who  have  the  immediate  care  of  the 
patients — sleep  in  the  same  divisions  of  the  house — 
attend  them  in  the  dining  rooms,  accompany  them  in 
their  walks,  rides,  or  amusements, — assist  them  when 
engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  take  the  entire  charge 
of  the  halls,  chambers,  and  clothing  of  the  patients,  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Physician. 

At  present  we  have  rather  less  than  one  attendant  for 
every  six  patients. 

To  these  situations  we  endeavour  to  appoint  none, 
but  those  who  are  strictly  temperate,  moral,  and 
of  good  intelligence.  To  perform  perfectly,  the  du- 
ties of  attendant,  requires  such  a variety  of  qualifi- 
cations— such  peculiar  mental  and  physical  endow- 
ments, as  are  not  often  combined  in  the  same  individual, 
that  in  all  our  engagements,  it  is  understood  that  no  one 
is  expected  to  remain  in  the  station,  who  is  found  defi- 
cient in  the  qualities  we  deem  essential  to  its  proper 
performance. 

In  the  south  wing  is  also  a Seamstress,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  serving-room,  and  each  morning  invites  a 
number  of  the  female  patients  to  join  her,  in  making 
and  mending  clothes,  or  in  such  other  work  as  may  be 
furnished  for  the  house,  or  as  is  likely  to  interest  the 
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patients.  A considerable  number  is  thus  constantly 
employed,  and  some  work  with  perfect  regularity. 

3.  A Watchman,  who  attends  to  the  safety  of  the 
building  on  account  of  fire — visits  every  part  occupied 
by  the  male  patients,  frequently  during  the  night — 
attends  to  the  administration  of  medicine  when  requir- 
ed— starts  the  kitchen  fires  and  rings  the  bell  in  the 
morning — sees  that  all  rules  are  faithfully  observed, 
and  before  retiring  to  rest,  makes  a written  report  to  the 
Physician,  of  his  observations  during  the  night.  At  6 
A.  M.  his  duties  as  Watchman,  cease  for  the  day. 

4.  A Watch-woman,  who  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  watchman,  and  whose  duties  are  similar, 
except  that  her  time  is  spent  entirely  in  the  wards  occu- 
pied by  the  female  patients.* 

The  following  is  a sketch  of  the  regular  duties  of 
each  day : 

The  watchman  rings  the  bell  at  a quarter  before  5 
A.  M,  in  summer,  and  a quarter  after  5 in  winter,  when 
all  persons  engaged  about  the  premises  are  expected  to 
arise,  and  immediately  commence  the  performance  of 
their  various  duties.  The  attendants  unlock  the  cham- 
ber doors,  and  give  the  patients  a kind  greeting — see 
that  they  are  properly  prepared  for  breakfast,  and  com- 
mence ventilating  and  arranging  the  halls  and  cham- 
bers, in  which  labour,  they  receive  voluntary  assistance 
from  many  of  the  patients. 

Half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  which  is  at  half  past 
6 A.  M.,  they  call  at  the  Physician’s  office  for  whatever 

* In  addition  to  those  just  mentioned,  whose  duties  bring-  them  directly 
in  contact  with  the  patients,  there  are  employed  in  the  Hospital  and  resident 
there — a gate-keeper — a coachman — a jobber — a baker — a fireman — one 
cook — one  assistant  cook — three  attendants  in  dining  rooms — two  chamber- 
maids, and  four  washerwomen.  Total  number  employed,  including  all 
before  mentioned,  is  forty-one.  The  farmer  and  gardener  reside  outside  of 
the  enclosure. 
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medicine  is  to  be  given  to  the  patients,  and  which  they 
always  find  ready,  and  in  cups,  labelled  with  each  in- 
dividual’s name.  No  medicine  is  kept  in  the  wards, 
and  the  attendants  have  no  discretionary  power  in  its 
administration.  If  it  is  refused,  the  fact  is  promptly 
reported  to  one  of  the  medical  officers. 

After  breakfast,  the  beds  are  made,  and  'every  part  of 
the  wings  placed  in  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  visit  of  the  Physician  and  his  assistant, 
which  commences  at  half  past  8 o’clock,  in  the  winter, 
and  at  8 o’clock,  during  the  summer.  At  this  visit,  every 
patient  is  seen  and  spoken  to,  (unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  an  exception,)  and  all  their  rooms 
examined.  The  prescriptions  are  noted  by  the  assistant 
Physician,  and  are  ready  for  the  attendants,  at  noon, 
when  they  again  call  at  the  office. 

After  the  morning  visit,  the  patients  who  are  em- 
ployed at  out-door  labour,  commence  their  work — others 
engage  in  in-door  employment — or  walk,  ride,  or  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  reading,  or  various  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments. At  half  past  12,  dinner  is  taken  in  the  different 
dining  rooms.  At  all  the  meals,  the  attendants  either 
wait  upon  the  patients,  or  a portion  of  them  preside  at 
the  different  tables.  In  the  afternoon,  those  who  labour, 
return  to  their  work;  and  every  day  in  fine  weather, 
some  of  the  patients  ride,  and  most  of  them  take  long 
walks  in  the  open  air,  generally  within,  but  frequently 
outside  of  the  enclosure.  At  6 P.  M.,  tea  is  ready,  and 
no  patients  go  out  after  sunset  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Meals  at  the  family  table  are  always  at  least  half  an 
hour  after  those  of  the  patients,  to  enable  the  officers  to 
have  a direct  supervision  of  the  different  dining  rooms. 
At  this  table,  are  the  officers  resident  in  the  house,  and 
such  patients  (generally  among  the  convalescent)  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Physician. 
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In  the  evening,  the  different  parlours  and  halls  are 
handsomely  lighted — the  former  with  reading  lamps — 
the  latter  with  reflectors,  and  the  patients  engage  in 
reading,  writing,  or  some  of  the  various  amusements, 
always  at  hand,  among  themselves  or  with  some  of  the 
officers  or  attendants. 

The  assistant  Physician  makes  an  evening  visit 
through  the  entire  house,  and  sees  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable every  patient.  All  the  officers,  in  addition,  make 
as  frequent  visits  in  the  wards  at  irregular  hours,  as 
their  other  varied  duties  will  permit. 

At  half  past  7,  medicine  is  given  for  the  evening,  and 
afterwards  such  patients  as  wish  it,  are  allowed  to  re- 
tire. All  are  expected  to  do  so  by  half  past  9,  at 
which  hour,  the  watchman  and  watch  woman  call  at 
the  Physician’s  office  for  their  instructions  for  the  night, 
and  immediately  take  charge  of  the  wards,  which  re- 
main in  their  care  until  the  attendants  have  commenced 
their  morning  duties.  At  10  P.  M.,  the  house  is  closed, 
and  all  lights  in  the  wards  extinguished,  except  such  as 
are  kept  burning  by  the  attendants,  enclosed  in  glass 
lanthorns,  to  be  ready  for  use,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Remedial  Means  employed  in  the  Hospital. — Of 
the  strictly  medical  treatment,  we  can  of  course,  in  a 
report  of  this  kind,  speak  only  in  a very  general  man- 
ner. In  a large  proportion  of  the  recent  cases  that 
have  been  admitted,  we  have  found  derangement  of  the 
health  of  some  kind,  and  the  remedies  have  been  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  The  general  health  being 
restored,  many  of  the  patients  have  recovered  promptly ; 
others  have  required  a very  chronic  course  of  treatment, 
and  in  some,  we  have  seen  no  indications  for  giving 
medicine  of  any  kind. 

Baths. — All  the  patients,  unless  for  good  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  are  expected  to  take  a warm  bath  at  least 
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once  a week,  but  in  addition  to  this,  which  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  health  of  all, — our  ample  arrangements 
have  enabled  us  to  employ  baths  of  various  kinds,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  cases  under  treatment,  and 
often  with  marked  advantage. 

Diet. — In  nearly  all  cases,  our  patients  have  a full 
and  nutritious,  but  plain  diet — they  go  to  the  dining 
rooms,  where  the  tables  are  supplied  with  meats,  and  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables,  of  which  they  are  allowed 
to  partake  till  satisfied.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  are  the  patients  (few  in  number)  whose  diseases 
require  a regulated  diet,  and  those  who  from  any  cause 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  exercise. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  the  Insane,  so  much  may 
be  effected  by  attendants,  who  are  constantly  in  inter- 
course with  the  patients,  who  see  them  at  all  hours 
and  under  all  circumstances,  that  although  much  has 
been  done,  we  cannot  help  hoping  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  greater  inducements  will  be  offered  to 
persons  of  superior  qualifications  to  engage  in  these  sta- 
tions, where  active  benevolence  can  be  most  profitably 
employed. 

Printed  rules  are  furnished  to  the  attendants  when 
entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to 
which  they  are  expected  to  conform  in  every  particular. 
In  these  rules  and  on  frequent  occasions,  we  endeavour 
to  impress  the  attendants  with  a true  view  of  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  their  stations — to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  patients,  and  the 
reasons  for  our  different  regulations.  We  insist  on  a 
mild  and  conciliatory  manner  under  all  circumstances, 
and  roughness  or  violence  we  never  tolerate.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  simple  performance  of  special 
duties,  but  wish  to  see  an  active  interest  felt  in  all  the 
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patients — a desire  to  add  to  their  comfort,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  cure — ^judicious  efforts  to  interest  or  amuse 
them — a watchful  care  over  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, and  a constant,  sympathising  intercourse,  cal- 
culated to  win  their  attachment,  and  command  their 
respect  and  confidence. 

The  officers  endeavour  never  to  let  a favourable 
opportunity  for  direct  mental  treatment  pass  unim- 
proved. 

Employment  and  Amusements. — The  importance 
of  furnishing  the  Insane  with  suitable  means  of  em- 
ployment and  amusement,  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  we  shall  merely  indicate  those  to  which  our  pa- 
tients have  resorted  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  head  of  the  list,  we  place  out-door  labour , 
on  account  of  its  importance  in  many  of  the  curable 
cases,  and  its  value  in  even  those  that  are  the  most 
chronic  and  incurable.  It  is  one  of  the  means  of  treat- 
ment for  which  ample  provision  should  be  made  in 
every  well  conducted  institution ; and  the  importance  of 
the  farm  can  only  be  properly  estimated,  by  calculating 
the  value  of  one  of  the  best  means  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Insane. 

Although  many  of  our  patients  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, had  unfortunately  never  been  accustomed  to 
labour,  nor  to  habits  of  industry ; still  a considerable 
number  of  the  males  have  assisted  in  most  of  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  hay-making,  and  securing  the 
harvest,  and  have  had  the  instruments  used  on  such 
occasions,  placed  in  their  hands  without  disadvantage — 
they  have  also  been  engaged  in  husking  corn  and 
gathering  the  fall  crops — have  assisted  in  putting  the 
grounds  in  order,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  sum- 
mer, a company  of  from  five  to  seven  have  been  daily 
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employed  in  the  large  vegetable  garden  within  the 
enclosure. 

Farming  and  gardening  are  probably  two  of  the  very 
best  means  of  giving  exercise  to  insane  patients ; and 
the  latter  has  this  year  produced  the  most  pleasant 
effects  in  several  instances.  One  of  the  regular  gar- 
deners before  he  commenced  out-door  work,  was  rarely 
more  than  a month  without  a period  of  excitement, 
requiring  seclusion  for  several  days,  and  during  which 
he  was  guilty  of  nearly  every  description  of  mischief. 
During  this  summer  he  has  had  no  recurrence  of  these 
attacks.  Other  cases  scarcely  less  striking  have  oc- 
curred. After  going  to  labour  in  the  garden  for  a short 
time,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a task,  it  is  esteemed 
a privilege,  and  a pleasant  means  of  avoiding  the  mono- 
tony of  the  parlours  and  the  halls.  The  incurable 
patients  who  labour,  show  its  good  effects,  by  their 
quietness  in  the  halls — their  orderly  deportment,  and 
their  sound  rest  at  night. 

The  Workshop,  of  which  we  have  had  the  use  only 
during  the  two  last  months  of  the  year,  is  a valuable 
acquisition  to  our  means  of  employment.  It  is  a hand- 
some frame  building  twenty  by  forty  feet,  two  stories 
high,  and  situated  near  the  gateway.  The  lower  story 
is  intended  for  carpenter  work,  turning,  basket  making, 
&c. — the  upper  room  is  plastered,  and  may  be  used  for 
mattrass  making,  and  other  pursuits  requiring  space,  or 
for  some  of  the  amusements  of  the  patients. 

Many  of  our  cases,  generally  among  the  convales- 
cent, have  already  been  pleasantly  and  profitably  em- 
ployed in  this  building,  and  the  interest  they  have  felt 
in  their  work, — the  entire  change  in  their  thoughts,  and 
the  active  use  of  their  muscles,  have  rarely  failed  to 
contribute  to  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  their  cure. 

We  have  not  as  yet  attempted  any  kind  of  work,  by 
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which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  income  that  might  he 
derived  from  the  workshop  ; — it  would  unquestionably 
be  small,  but  like  other  kinds  of  labour  performed  by 
the  insane,  its  value  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  as  a means  of  restoration  or  comfort  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Hospital.  Our  great  object  thus  far,  has 
been  to  induce  our  patients  to  labour ; for  the  kind  of 
work  we  have  cared  but  little,  and  whatever  object 
appeared  most  likely  to  excite  a new  train  of  thought, 
has  received  our  approbation. 

Several  of  the  patients,  male  and  female,  assist  in 
keeping  the  house  in  order — preparing  food  for  cook- 
ing, and  in  arranging  the  dining  rooms;  others  take 
charge  of  particular  departments  of  business ; one  at- 
tends the  furnaces  at  the  wash-house — another  super- 
intends all  the  mangling  in  the  ironing-room ; one  who 
in  the  afternoon  devotes  himself  to  the  classics — spends 
a part  of  each  morning  in  cleaning  the  area  around  the 
whole  building ; and  several  are  found  always  ready  to 
assist,  where  their  services  can  be  useful.  One  of  our 
patients  while  convalescing,  undertook  the  arrangement 
of  our  Library,  which  with  the  medical  works,  contains 
more  than  nine  hundred  volumes,  and  completed  his 
work  with  perfect  correctness;  numbering  every  volume, 
and  forming  a complete  catalogue  of  the  whole. 

The  female  patients  employ  themselves  when  in 
doors,  in  a variety  of  fancy  work — in  sewing,  knitting, 
making  or  arranging  clothes,  reading,  games,  &c. 

In  fine  weather,  at  all  seasons,  a large  proportion  of 
the  patients  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  long 
walks,  either  singly  or  in  companies — commonly  with- 
in, but  frequently  outside  of  the  enclosure.  Some  have 
permission  at  all  times  to  walk  wherever  their  pleasure 
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leads  them,  on  a pledge  of  punctual  return ; while  others 
are  always  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 

Among  the  numerous  points  of  attraction  which  are 
easily  reached,  and  form  favourite  walks  for  the  male 
patients,  may  be  mentioned,  the  new  wire  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill — Fairmount  Water  Works 
— the  Girard  College — the  Inclined  Plane  of  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 
its  many  public  institutions. 

A carriage  and  horses  are  kept  expressly  for  the  use 
of  the  patients,  and  are  particularly  enjoyed  by  the 
females.  In  addition  to  the  objects  of  interest,  just 
enumerated, — the  various  rides  among  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Schuylkill — the  fertile  gardens  of  the 
Neck — several  flourishing  villages,  and  a highly  cul- 
tivated country,  give  ample  variety  to  those  who  resort 
to  this  kind  of  exercise. 

During  the  last  summer,  a Circular  Railrvay  was 
erected  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Hospital,  and  since 
its  completion  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  our  pa- 
tients of  both  sexes.  The  road  is  four  hundred  and 
six  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  car,  in  which  two 
persons  may  be  seated,  is  driven  round  with  great 
rapidity  by  means  of  a crank  and  pulleys.  The  exer- 
cise and  amusement,  thus  combined,  we  have  been  glad 
to  find  much  enjoyed  by  many  patients,  who  could 
not  easily  be  induced  to  engage  in  any  regular  employ- 
ment. 

The  materials  for  a ball  alley  are  on  the  ground,  and 
it  will  be  put  up  early  in  the  spring. 

Within  doors,  our  resources  are  numerous.  A library 
of  about  seven  hundred  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  the  patients,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Physicians.  Newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  maga- 
zines, are  also  furnished,  and  are  more  generally  prized 
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than  any  other  description  of  reading.  Although  seve- 
ral of  each  of  these  kinds  of  publications  are  regularly 
received  at  the  Hospital,  the  number  is  still  much  too 
small  to  gratify  all  who  are  anxious  to  see  them  early ; 
and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  several  of  our  friends, 
who  have  added  to  our  list,  particularly  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  United  States  Gazette,  who  has  repeated- 
Iv  furnished  us  with  a large  number  of  foreign  and 
domestic  papers.  The  comfortable  hours  which  have 
thus  been  given  to  many  an  unfortunate  inmate  of  our 
house,  we  are  sure  will  be  a sufficient  return  to  those 
who  have  thus  kindly  added  to  the  variety  of  our  read- 
ing. 

The  Hospital  possesses  two  Pianos  and  a Grand  Har- 
monicon,  which,  with  other  musical  instruments,  afford 
many  pleasing  moments  to  a portion  of  our  patients ; 
and  chess,  bagatelle,  backgammon,  and  a great  variety 
of  games,  add  to  our  means  of  relieving  the  monotonv 
of  the  parlours,  especially,  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter. 

There  is  no  one  kind  of  employment  or  amusement 
that  is  available  permanently  for  a majority  of  the  In- 
sane ; — in  no  community  of  the  same  number  can  be 
found  greater  variety  of  tastes  in  these  matters ; — it  is 
therefore  important  that  every  means  that  is  likely  to 
be  useful,  even  to  a small  number,  should  be  collected 
about  the  premises, — thereby  forming  that  variety 
which  is  required  to  satisfy  those,  with  many  of  whom 
the  mind  is  in  that  child-like  state,  that  they  are  pleased 
only  with  novelties,  and  return  with  renewed  zest  to  the 
cast-off  toys  of  a former  day. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — It  has  been  a source 
of  gratification  to  find  the  Sabbath,  in  this  Institution, 
almost  invariably  the  day  of  greatest  comfort  and  quiet 
among  the  patients;  and  we  have  never,  in  any  situa- 
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tion,  felt  more  sensibly  the  favourable  influence  of  a 
respect  for  the  day,  than  in  the  household  ■with  which 
we  have  been  connected  during  the  past  year.  Visitors 
are  not  admitted  to  the  Hospital  on  that  day, — the  usual 
employments  and  amusements  of  the  patients  are  volun- 
tarily laid  aside, — they  remain  in  the  parlours  or  halls, 
engaged  in  reading  and  conversation,  or  in  fine  weather 
walk  through  the  extensive  garden  and  grounds  within 
the  enclosure. 

A portion  of  the  patients,  either  alone,  or  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  officers  or  attendants,  are  allow- 
ed to  attend  service,  either  in  the  city,  or  at  some  of  the 
numerous  places  of  worship  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

Early  in  the  evening,  those  patients  who  are  not 
violently  excited,  and  are  so  disposed,  assemble  in  the 
large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  centre  building, 
where  the  steward  and  matron  read  to  them  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  reading  occupies  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes,  and  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a short 
period  of  silence. 

From  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  our  patients 
have  voluntarily  attended,  and  the  uniform  good  order, 
the  respectful  attention  with  which  most  have  listened 
to  the  pages  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  the  quiet  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  passed  to  and  from  the  room, 
have  been  highly  gratifying  at  each  return  of  the  day. 
We  have  never  had  any  serious  disturbance  at  these 
readings, — many  have  asked  to  attend,  as  a favour, — 
some,  who  in  the  halls  were  noisy  and  profane,  after 
giving  a pledge  of  good  behaviour,  have  conducted  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner.  Simple  as  is  this  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  we  believe  its  effects  have  been 
of  no  little  value — not  only  from  the  habit  of  self-re- 
straint which  it  imposes,  but  from  the  consolations  of 
the  blessed  truths,  which  have  been  heard  by  an  afflicted 
community,  comprising  members  of  almost  every  reli- 
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gious  denomination.  All  the  officers,  with  any  of  their 
friends  who  may  be  with  them,  join  the  patients  in 
one  or  other  of  the  rooms. 

Restraint. — Although  our  improved  accommoda- 
tions, and  increased  facilities  for  controlling  the  Insane, 
have  enabled  us  in  many  cases,  to  dispense  with  means 
of  restraint  that  had  previously  been  deemed  neces- 
sary,— it  is  a pleasant  reflection,  that  none  but  those  of 
the  mildest  character  have  for  a long  period  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

The  year  1792,  which  witnessed  the  noble  labours  of 
Pinel,  in  striking  off  the  chains  of  the  maniac,  and 
abolishing  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  French 
Asylums, — was  also  the  period  at  which  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  united  in  establish- 
ing the  “ Retreat”  at  York,  which  has  since  been  so 
justly  distinguished,  and  from  which,  soon  after  its 
foundation,  emanated  a code  of  moral  treatment,  which 
even  at  this  day  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

From  the  active  interest  felt  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  members  of  the  same  religious  body — the 
mild  and  rational  system  pursued  at  the  Retreat  was 
soon  adopted  in  the  former  institution, — long  indeed 
before  a reform  was  more  than  thought  of,  in  many  of 
the  establishments  of  a similar  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  not  able  to  present 
such  a striking  picture  of  abuses  corrected,  and  of  re- 
forms introduced,  as  have  in  other  places,  within  a few 
years,  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  In 
Pennsylvania,  during  a long  period,  these  abuses,  and 
the  imposition  of  violent  and  uncalled  for  means  of 
restraint,  have  been  confined  to  the  Jails  and  Alms- 
Houses  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  their  existence, 
even  there,  has  exacted  from  the  Legislature  a provision 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  long  place  all  the  poor, 
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and  the  so  called  criminal  insane,  in  accommodations  of 
a superior  order,  and  where  only  the  most  enlightened 
treatment  will  be  pursued. 

Simple  seclusion  in  chambers  properly  secured,  has 
been  resorted  to  during  the  past  year,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  that  have  appeared  to  require 
restraint  of  any  kind.  In  others,  leather  wristbands, 
secured  by  a belt  around  the  body,  or  mittens  of  the 
same  material,  or  of  canvass,  have  been  employed,  in  rare 
cases,  with  a soft  band  about  the  ankles,  and  two  patients 
have  occasionally  been  kept  on  their  beds  with  much 
advantage,  by  an  apparatus  also  of  leather,  but  admit- 
ting of  much  freedom  of  motion. 

The  so-called  “ tranquilising  chair”  has  not  been  seen 
in  our  wards,  nor  is  the  muff  or  strait-jacket  among  our 
regular  means  of  restraint.  The  latter  contrivance  was 
used  in  two  cases — only  because  in  our  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent a dependence  upon  apparatus  for  restraining  vio- 
lent patients — we  had  little  sent  from  the  old  Hospital ; 
and  as  it  happened,  at  that  time,  there  w’as  nothing  but 
the  jacket  that  could  be  used  for  these  individuals. 

With  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  no  species  of 
personal  restraint  has  been  resorted  to,  but  those  pre- 
viously mentioned — and  of  these  the  use  has  been  com- 
paratively rare.  For  nearly  three  months  after  opening 
the  house,  not  an  article  for  restraint  was  used  in  the 
Hospital.  We  have  frequently,  during  a whole  fortnight, 
had  a family  of  more  than  one  hundred  patients,  with- 
out any  kind  of  restraint  upon  the  person  of  a single 
individual — not  more  than  two  or  three  confined  to  their 
rooms,  and  not  more  than  half  a dozen  who  were  not 
able  to  take  their  meals  in  the  dining  rooms,  at  tables 
regularly  furnished  with  crockery,  knives,  forks,  and 
glasses. 

From  this  freedom  of  action,  and  from  these  indul- 
gences, we  have  found  nothing  but  advantage,  and 
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encouragement  to  promote  still  less  dependence  upon  re- 
straining apparatus,  as  a means  of  controlling  the  Insane. 
To  save  the  attendants  trouble  or  labour  is  never  ad- 
mitted as  a reason  for  its  application, — the  positive 
benefit  of  the  patient  is  the  only  one,  that  is  sound  or 
justifiable,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  allow  restraint  to  be  applied,  only,  by  order  of 
one  of  the  Physicians — and  even  the  seclusion  of  a pa- 
tient is  to  be  promptly  reported. 

We  have  not  dispensed  with  all  restraining  apparatus, 
because,  under  some  circumstances,  mild  means  of  the 
kind  are  much  less  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  effect 
the  object  in  view  with  less  irritation  and  more  certainty, 
than  the  constant  presence  of  even  the  best  instructed 
attendants. 

The  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  restraint, 
and  the  positive  injury  produced  by  it,  does  not  come 
so  much  from  its  application,  as  from  its  abuse,  by 
being  too  long  continued.  Restraint  or  simple  seclu- 
sion may  be  required  for  a week  or  a day,  or  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  a single  hour  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
either ; — and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  when 
either  ceases  to  be  useful,  from  that  moment  it  becomes 
positively  injurious. 

It  is  to  this  too  long-  continued  seclusion  and  restraint, 
we  fear,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  large  number  of 
chronic  patients  that  are  met  with,  totally  careless  of 
their  persons,  and  with  habits  the  most  disgusting. 

Tn  this  institution  we  have  found  upon  releasing 
patients,  whose  hands  had  been  in  muffs  for  months  or 
years,  that  they  became  less  careless  of  their  persons — 
improved  in  their  general  behaviour,  and  more  cleanly 
in  their  habits.  Two  patients  who  had  been  chained 
in  distant  counties,  have  never  required  restraint  of 
any  kind ; several  who  were  represented  as  dangerous, 
have  regularly  gone  to  table,  and  used  knives,  forks. 
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and  glasses,  without  accident  of  any  kind  ; and  con- 
stant attention,  night  and  day,  has  nearly  cured  some 
of  bad  habits,  which  had  been  of  such  long  continuance 
as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of  amendment. 

Removal  of  Patients  from  the  Hospital  in  the 
City. — The  new  building  being  so  far  completed  as  to 
allow  the  reception  of  patients,  it  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  tho  year  1841,  and  between  that  time  and 
the  20th  of  the  Third  month,  ninety-three  of  the  Insane 
in  the  city  were  transferred  to  the  new  Hospital. 

Their  removal  was  effected  in  carriages,  gene- 
rally  in  small  companies,  and  we  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  say,  without  accident  or  difficulty,  and  with  no 
noise,  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

With  these  patients,  we  organised  the  ‘‘  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane;” — as  a whole,  they  were 
certainly  most  unpromising  cases — a very  large  pro- 
portion being  chronic — long  deemed  incurable,  and  who 
had  been  residents  of  a Hospital  from  five  to  forty,  or 
more  years. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  will  be  found  to  give  a summary  of  most  of  the 
particulars  of  all  the  cases,  that  have  been  under  care 
during  the  year  1841. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and 
discharges  in  1841,  and  of  those  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions,  . . - . 

103 

73 

176 

Discharffes  or  Deaths,  - - . 

39 

22 

61 

Remain,  . . . . 

64 

51 

II5 

Although  the  above  table  shows  the  precise  number 
of  admissions  and  discharges,  and  of  those  that  remain, 
still  to  draw  any  inferences  relative  to  the  frequency  of 
Insanity  in  the  sexes,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
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that  of  the  sixteen  patients  left  in  the  city,  waiting  the 
completion  of  the  detached  buildings,  fourteen  were 
females,  and  only  two  males.  If  these  were  added  to 
the  admissions,  it  would  give  a total  of  one  hundred  and 
jive  males,  and  eighty-seven  females,  and  the  number 
remaining  in  the  house  would  be  sixty-six  males  and 
sixty-five  females. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  ages  of  176  Patients  at  the  time  of  their 

admission. 


Between  15  and  20 
“ 20  and  25 

“ 25  and  30 

“ 30  and  35 

“ 35  and  40 

“ 40  and  45 

“ 45  and  50 

M. 

2 

16 

16 

13 

11 

9 

8 

F. 

4 
6 

14 

5 
8 

12 

4 

T. 

6 

22 

30 

18 

19 

21 

12 

Between  50  and  55 

“ 55  and  60 

“ 60  and  65 

“ 65  and  70 

“ 70  and  75 

“ 75  and  80 

M, 

9 

5 

9 

1 

3 

1 

F. 

5 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

T. 

14 

10 

11 

5 

6 
2 

103 

73 

176 

Table  III. — Showing 

the  occupations  o/"  103  Male  Patients. 

Farmers, 

- 

16 

Druggist, 

- 

1 

Merchants, 

- 

9 

Labourers, 

. 

2 

Clerks,  - 

- 

8 

Weavers, 

2 

Physicians, 

- 

6 

Bricklayer, 

- 

1 

Tawyers, 

- 

1 

Brickmaker, 

1 

iMasons, 

- 

2 

Sailmakers, 

_ 

2 

Umbrella  Maker, 

- 

1 

Cooper, 

- 

1 

Printers, 

- 

3 

Jewellers, 

- 

2 

Officer  of  the  Army, 

- 

1 

Potter,  - 

- 

1 

“ “ Navy, 

- 

1 

Chairmaker, 

- 

1 

Student  of  Medicine, 

- 

1 

Blacksmith, 

1 

“ Law, 

- 

1 

Watchmakers, 

- 

2 

“ Divinity, 

- 

2 

Hotel-keeper, 

- 

I 

Saddler, 

- 

1 

Second-Hand  Dealer, 

- 

1 

Teacher, 

- 

1 

Cap  Manufacturer, 

- 

1 

Pedlar, 

- 

1 

Locksmith, 

1 

Coal-Merchant,  - 

- 

1 

Miller,  - 

- 

1 

Tobacconist, 

- 

1 

Glassblower, 

- 

1 

Carpenters, 

- 

3 

No  occupation,  - 

- 

12 

Bakers, 

- 

2 

Seamen, 

- 

4 

103 

Planters, 

- 

2 

5 
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Table  IV. — Showing  the  occupations,  4'C.,  of  73  Female  Patients. 


[Seamstresses  or  Mantua 

Of  the  Married,  similarly  situ- 

Makers, 

9 

ated,  were  Wives  of 

Store-Keepers,  - 

2 

Clerks, 

- 

2 

Attendants  in  Stores, 

2 

Teachers, 

- 

2 

Segarmaker, 

1 

Farmers, 

- 

2 

Teacher, 

1 

Merchants, 

- 

1 

Domestics, 

3 

Physician, 

- 

1 

Judge, 

- 

1 

Of  the  Single  Females,  not 

Shoemaker, 

- 

1 

pursuing  a regular  employ- 

Hatter, 

- 

1 

ment,  were  Daughters  of 

Cabinet  Maker, 

- 

1 

Farmers, 

2 

Labourers, 

- 

3 

Merchants, 

11 

Grocer, 

- 

1 

Mason, 

1 

Clergyman, 

- 

1 

Officer  of  the  Army, 

1 

Tobacconist, 

- 

1 

“ “ Customs,  - 

1 

Weaver, 

- 

1 

Lawyer, 

1 

Bank  Officer, 

1 

Of  the  Widows,  similarly  situ- 

W eaver. 

1 

ated,  were  of 

Labourer, 

1 

Merchants, 

- 

5 

Sea  Captain, 

1 

Physician, 

- 

1 

Auctioneer, 

1 

U.  S.  Consul,  - 

- 

1 

Innkeeper, 

1 

Bank  Officer, 

- 

1 

Teacher, 

1 

Sea  Captain, 

- 

1 

Hotel-Keeper, 

- 

1 

Shoemakers, 

- 

2 

73 

Table  V. — Showing  the  number  of  Single,  Married,  Widows  and 
Widowers,  in  176  Patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single, 

- 

. 

- 

71 

38 

109 

Married, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

21 

47 

Widows, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

14 

14 

Widowers, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

6 

Of  the  married,  four  females  did  not  live  with  their  husbands,  and 
two  of  the  males  did  not  live  with  their  wives. 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  Nativity  of  176  Patients. 


Natives  of  Pennsylvania, 

93 

Natives  of  Rhode  Island, 

3; 

New  Jersey, 

18 

New  York, 

2j 

Delaware, 

8 

r England, 

7| 

Maryland, 

4 

< Scotland, 

31 

Virginia, 

3 

(_  Ireland, 

12 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Germany, 

4 

South  Carolina, 

4 

Poland, 

1 

Georgia, 

3 

Prussia, 

1 

Tennessee, 

1 

Bermuda,  W.  1., 

2 

Massachusetts, 

1 

Jamaica,  W.  I., 

1 

Connecticut, 

2 

St.  Domingo, 

1 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Residence  of  176  Patients. 


Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

136 

Residents  of  Alabama, 

1 

New  Jersey, 

11 

Louisiana, 

1 

Delaware, 

7 

Tennessee, 

1 

Maryland, 

4 

Kentucky, 

1 

Virginia, 

1 

Missouri, 

1 

North  Carolina, 

2 

, Rhode  Island, 

2 

South  Carolina, 

3 

New  York, 

1 

Georgia, 

3 

1 Jamaica,  W.  I., 

1 

Table  VIII. — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  Insanity  in  176 

Patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

111  health  of  various 

Want  of  Employment, 

6 

6 

kinds. 

15 

17 

32 

Celibacy, 

1 

1 

Intemperance, 

16 

— 

16 

Mortified  Pride,  - 

— 

1 

1 

Loss  of  property,  fail- 

Anxiety  for  Wealth, 

1 

— 

1 

ures,  (fcc. 

9 

4 

13 

Use  of  Opium, 

1 

1 

Dread  of  Poverty, 

2 

— 

2 

Use  of  Tobacco, 

1 

— 

1 

Disappointed  Affec- 

Child-Birth, 

— 

5 

5 

tions. 

2 

2 

4 

Uncontrolled  Passion, 

1 

1 

2 

Intense  Study, 

4 

— 

4 

Tight  Lacing, 



1 

1 

Domestic  Difficulties, 

1 

3 

4 

Injuries  of  the  Head, 

2 

1 

3 

Fright,  - 

2 

— 

2 

Masturbation, 

2 

— 

2 

Grief,  loss  of  Friends, 

' Mental  Anxiety, 

2 

1 

3 

&c. 

2 

10 

12 

Exposure  to  Cold, 

1 

— 

1 

Intense  application  to 
1 business. 

Religious  Excitement, 

1 

3 

1 

8 

Unascertained, 

29 

21 

50 

5 

103 

73 

176 

40 


We  have  given  the  causes  as  nearly  as  could  be  as- 
certained in  all  the  cases  that  have  been  in  the  Hospital 
during  the  year.  There  is  no  little  difficulty,  however, 
in  arriving  at  certainty  in  these  conclusions,  and  on  that 
account  the  table  only  professes  to  give  the  supposed 
causes.  The  friends  of  patients  constantly  mistake 
effect  for  cause,  and  without  care  the  physician  may  be 
deceived  in  a similar  manner.  As  an  example,  we  have 
on  several  occasions  been  assured  that  the  disease  was 
to  be  attributed  to  Religious  Excitement,  when  a care- 
ful inquiry  proved  conclusively  that  the  death  of  a near 
relative,  or  the  loss  of  property,  or  the  disappointment 
of  long  cherished  hopes,  has  really  been  the  cause, 
and  the  Religious  Excitement  only  an  effect,  made 
striking  by  the  public  manner  in  which  it  had  been  mani- 
fested. So  has  the  morbid  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks, 
coming  on  during  an  attack  of  insanity,  been  mistaken 
for  its  cause ; — the  proof  of  this  has  consisted  in  the 
fact,  that  the  propensity  did  not  exist  before  the  de- 
rangement, and  ceased  as  soon  as  the  mind  was  restored. 
The  insane  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  frequently  acquire  habits — (often  really 
the  cause  of  mental  affections,  and  perhaps,  always 
tending  to  confirm  them,) — which,  without  great  care 
in  our  investigations,  we  are  liable  to  mistake  for  the 
starting  point  of  the  disease,  when  in  reality,  these 
habits  were  only  some  of  the  melancholy  effects  of 
deranged  intellect. 

We  have  not  placed  hereditary  predisposition  among 
the  causes  in  this  table — for  without  something 
special  to  induce  the  attack,  an  individual  thus  dis- 
posed, who  leads  a proper  course  of  life,  has  good 
reason  to  expect  immunity  from  the  disease.  Nine 
males  and  eleven  females  are  noted  as  having  an  here- 
ditary predisposition. 
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Table  IX. — Showing  the  ages  at  lohich  Insanity  first  appeared  in 

176  Patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  10  and  15 

2 

2 

4 

Between  50  and  55 

2 

1 

3 

15  and  20 

9 

7 

16 

55  and  60 

4 

3 

7 

20  and  25 

34 

14 

48 

60  and  65 

2 

1 

3 

25  and  30 

16 

20 

36 

65  and  70 

— 

— 

30  and  35 

12 

8 

20 

70  and  75 

1 

— 

1 

35  and  40 

3 

4 

7 

— 

— 

40  and  45 

8 

9 

17 

103  73 

176 

45  and  50 

10 

4 

14 

Table  X. — Shows  the  forms  of  Disease  for  which  \1Q  Patients  were 

admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania,  .... 

37 

37 

74 

Melancholia,  ...  - 

17 

12 

29 

Monomania,  . - - - 

13 

9 

22 

Dementia,  ...  - 

35 

15 

50 

Delirium,  .... 

1 

— 

1 

Table  Xl.~Showing  the  duration  of  the  Disease 

at  the 

time  of 

admission  in  176  Patients. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  3 months. 

27 

14 

41 

Between  3 and  6 months. 

7 

6 

13 

“ 6 months  and  1 year,  - 

9 

10 

19 

“ 1 and  2 years. 

14 

9 

23 

“ 2 and  3 - 

5 

4 

9 

“ 3 and  4 - 

1 

2 

3 

“ 4 and  5 - 

11 

1 

12 

“ 5 and  10  - 

8 

7 

15 

“ 10  and  15  - 

3 

3 

6 

“ 15  and  20  - 

7 

5 

12 

“ 20  and  25  - 

2 

1 

3 

“ 25  and  30  - 

4 

7 

11 

“ 30  and  35  - 

1 

3 

4 

“ 35  and  40  - 

2 

— 

2 

“ 40  and  45  - 

2 

1 

3 

103 

73 

176 
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Table  XII. — Showing  the  number  of  the  attack  in  176  admissions. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack, 

80 

62 

142 

Sixth  attack, 



1 

1 

Second  “ 

17 

4 

21 

Seventeenth, 

1 

— 

1 

Third  “ 

3 

1 

4 

T wentieth, 

— 

1 

1 

Fourth  “ 

1 

2 

3 

Twenty-first, 

— 

1 

1 

Fifth  “ 

1 

1 

2 

This  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  attack  in  all  the 
admissions  during  the  year.  The  case  noted  as  the  seven- 
teenth, has  been  a regular  inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  during  as  many  successive  winters — generally 
spending  three  or  four  months  in  the  house,  and  per- 
fectly sane  in  the  interval.  In  this  instance,  he  was 
placed  under  treatment,  and  was  well  in  half  the  usual 
period.  The  attacks  noted  as  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
first,  were  in  one  individual — a case  of  periodical 
insanity,  but  only  occasionally  requiring  confinement. 
She  is  still  in  the  house  nearly  well.  Of  three  read- 
missions— two  were  with  second  attacks — the  third,  the 
periodical  case  just  noted.  Two  are  still  in  the  house, 
and  one  has  been  removed  from  the  Hospital,  when 
nearly  well. 


Table  XIII. — Showing  the  state  of  61  Patientswho  were  discharged 
or  died  during  the  year — their  sex,  and  the  form  of  disease,  for 
vjhich  they  were  admitted. 


a 

c 

ei 

rn 

O) 

rt 

c 

C 

s 

1 Males 

ra 

£ 

o> 

1 Total 

h 

a 

s 

o 

c 

o 

g 

a; 

g 

o 

E 

CJ 

o 

p 

Cured, 

_ 

15 

15 

30 

15 

6 

9 

_ 

— 

Much  improved. 

- 

- 

O 

5 

— 

5 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Improved, 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

6 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Stationary, 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

11 

5 

1 

3 

2 

— 

Died, 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

9 

5 

— 

3 

— 

1 
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Of  the  patients  discharged  “ cured,”  fifteen  were  re- 
sidents of  this  Hospital  and  that  in  the  city  not  exceed- 
ing three  months — eight,  less  than  six  months — five,  less 
than  one  year,  and  two  for  a longer  period. 

Of  those  discharged  “ much  improved” — one  was 
under  care  less  than  three  months,  and  the  remaining 
four  less  than  six  months.  Of  the  “improved,”  two  were 
under  treatment  less  than  one  month — one  for  two 
months — tv/o  less  than  four  months,  and  one  during  six 
months. 

Of  those  discharged  “ stationary,”  three  had  been 
under  care  not  exceeding  three  months, — four  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  and  the  remaining  four  were  chronic 
cases,  whose  diseases  had  existed  from  four  to  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  who  had  been  residents  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  from  four  to  thirteen  years. 

F rom  the  above  remarks,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  in  an  Institution  like  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  (which  receives  all  classes  of  patients, 
and  where,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion, they  are  detained  only  so  long  as  their  friends 
desire,) — it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  curability  of 
Insanity,  from  the  numerical  statements  of  admissions 
and  discharges.  During  the  year  just  finished,  we 
have  had  to  regret  the  too  early  removal  of  several  who 
are  classed  among  the  “much  improved”  and  “im- 
proved,” when  we  had  good  reason  to  hope  for  a per- 
fect recovery.  Some  of  these  removals  were  made  too 
early  to  admit  of  scarce  any  treatment,  and  some,  taken 
home  while  rapidly  improving,  we  have  been  pained  to 
learn,  relapsed  almost  immediately  on  returning  to  the 
scenes  and  society  among  which  their  diseases  com- 
menced. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  removed  by  their  friends 
from  pecuniary  inability  to  support  them  in  a public 
institution — others  were  patients  who  were  not  improv- 
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ing  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
admitted  on  the  free  list — and  others  were  taken  home, 
because  their  friends  were  satisfied,  when,  although  not 
cured — they  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  could  be  kept 
in  a private  family. 

It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed  upon  those  whose 
friends  are  afflicted  with  Insanity,  that  all  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  in  its  earliest  stages,  it  is  generally 
curable,  and  that  every  week  it  is  left  without  treat- 
ment goes  to  diminish  the  prospect  of  restoration. 
Whenever  a patient  of  this  description  is  removed  from 
home,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  strangers,  it  should 
be  with  the  full  determination  to  allow  a trial  of  all 
the  means  that  are  likely  to  prove  useful,  and  a perse- 
verance in  their  use  as  long  as  a hope  of  recovery  can 
reasonably  be  indulged. 

Of  the  nine  deaths,  which  have  occurred,  one  was  a 
case  of  typhus  fever, — the  delirium  of  which  was 
mistaken  for  Insanity ; this  patient  was  brought  several 
miles  in  an  open  wagon,  and  the  fatigue  and  exposure 
incident  to  the  journey  unquestionably  accelerated  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  less  than  a week  after  his 
admission.  The  second  death  resulted  from  dysentery 
— the  third  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  of  long  standing.  Both  these  cases  were 
in  the  house  between  two  and  three  months,  and  were 
constantly  in  a state  of  high  excitement.  The  next 
case  was  cured  of  Insanity  several  weeks  before  his 
decease,  and  he  would  have  been  discharged,  but  be- 
ing without  friends  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
evidently  labouring  under  tubercular  consumption,  he 
was  retained  in  the  Hospital.  The  fifth  death  occurred 
from  meningitis — the  sixth  from  hydrothorax,  and  the 
seventh  from  erysipelas.  The  two  remaining  deaths 
were  from  suicide,  and  both  in  patients  in  whom  we 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  such  a propensity.  One  had 
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been  m the  house  but  a few  hours,  and  effected  the 
deed  in  his  own  room,  after  retiring  for  the  night ; — 
from  the  friends  who  accompanied  him,  the  strongest 
assurances  were  given  that  no  such  feeling  existed. 
The  other  case  had  been  many  months  in  the  house, 
had  had  the  privilege  of  going  where  he  pleased,  and 
whose  conduct  and  conversation  had  been  such,  that 
we  are  persuaded  the  act  was  committed  from  sudden 
impulse,  during  a walk  at  a distance  from  the  building. 

Suicidal  cases  are  always  sources  of  deep  and  pain- 
ful anxiety,  while  under  care  ; but  of  a number  of  that 
description,  received  as  such,  it  is  a satisfaction  to  state 
that  several  have  recovered,  and  that  no  one  has  met 
with  accident  of  any  kind. 

The  duties  of  the  year  just  closed  have  been  renderd 
more  arduous,  by  the  unfinished  state  of  many  of  the 
improvements  when  the  house  was  opened,  and  by  the 
want  of  the  detached  buildings,  for  some  of  the  noisy 
patients.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  full  of 
interest ; and  we  feel  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness 
to  an  over-ruling  Providence,  for  the  general  good 
health,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  our  household ; 
that  the  organisation  and  care  of  the  patients,  with 
diminished  restraint,  has  been  eifected  without  serious 
accident  or  injury  to  any  one,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  has  been  well  maintained,  with  the 
general  pre  valance  of  harmony,  good  feeling,  and  a desire 
to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  While  we 
have  taken  every  means  to  promote,  the  primary  object 
of  the  Hospital — the  cure  of  its  patients — we  have  never 
lost  sight  of  another,  hardly  less  imiportant,  which  the 
community  have  a right  to  expect  from  such  an  Institu- 
tion ; the  comfort  and  health  of  the  large  number  who 
are  incurable.  The  experience  of  this  year  has  proved 
conclusively,  if  proof  was  still  wanting,  the  vast  supe- 
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riority  of  a country  location  with  ample  grounds,  for  the 
purposes  of  an  Insane  Hospital. 

The  undersigned  would  do  injustice  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, were  he  to  conclude  this  report,  without  express- 
ing his  grateful  sense  of  the  unvarying  confidence,  with 
which  his  suggestions  respecting  the  organisation  and 
arrangement  of  the  Hospital,  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the  promptness  and 
liberality,  with  which  the  advice  and  counsel  of  its 
members  have  been  given  on  all  occasions.  He  also 
feels  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne, 
for  the  efficient  aid  received  from  him,  while  performing 
the  arduous  duties  of  Assistant  Physician  during  the 
organisation  of  the  house, — to  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith, 
who  occupied  the  same  responsible  position  till  near 
the  close  of  the  year, — and  to  William  G.  Malin,  as 
Steward,  and  Mary  D.  Sharpless,  as  Matron,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  valuable  services  in  their  respec- 
tive stations. 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 
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MANAGERS, 


John  Paul,  President. 

G.  Roberts  Smith,  Secretary. 
Charles  Roberts, 

Charles  Watson, 

Joseph  Price, 

Mordecai  Lewis, 


Alex.  W.  Johnston. 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
William  B.  Fling, 
Frederick  Brown, 
George  Stewardson, 
James  R.  Greeves, 


TREASURER, 

John  T.  L e w i s. 

PHYSICIAN, 

Thomas  S.  Kirk  bride,  M.l). 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN, 
Robert  A.  Given,  M.D. 

STEWARD. 
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Letters  relative  to  the  admission  of  patients,  may  be  addressed  (Post 
Paid)  to  any  of  the  Managers,  or  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia. 


Letters  or  small  packages  for  any  of  the  officers  or  patients,  may 
also  be  left  at  the  Hospital,  Pine  street,  between  Eightli  and  Ninih 
streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelpliia. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  compliance  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  institution, 
the  undersigned,  submits  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, — his  second  Annual  Report. 
With  grateful  feelings  to  a beneficent  Providence  for 
the  blessings  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  during  the  year  just 
closed,  the  institution  has  been  highly  prosperous, — the 
number  partaking  of  its  benefits  has  increased — its 
restraints  have  been  diminished  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  serious  accident,  and  almost  uninterrupted  gene- 
ral good  health  has  prevailed  throughout  the  household. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  contractor  has 
completed  the  Lodges  or  detached  buildings,  for  such 
patients  as  from  habitual  noise  or  other  causes,  were 
likely  to  prove  an  annoyance  to  those  who  resided  in 
the  main  hospital.  They  have  been  occupied  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  have  been  found  to 
answer  admirably,  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
erected.  Some  of  their  inmates,  even  of  the  very 
worst  class,  have  manifested  a decided  improvement  in 
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their  habits,  from  the  stricter  classification,  and  more 
perfect  superAnsion,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  for  warming 
every  part  of  these  buildings,  are  believed  to  possess 
many  advantages,  and  the  airy  and  cheerful  halls, 
which  are  used  during  the  day,  have  contributed  vastly 
to  the  comfort  of  those  who  occupy  them, — have 
enabled  us  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  restraining 
apparatus,  and  made  a resort  even  to  seclusion,  a com- 
paratively rare  occurrence. 

Some  uniformity  of  character,  and  perhaps  repetitidn 
in  details,  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  reports,  which 
emanate  yearly  from  the  same  institution ; but  this  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  tliese  documents  are  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  different  individuals,  who  expect 
to  derive  from  them,  some  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
and  modes  of  managfement  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  refer. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  therefore,  now  that  the  entire 
plan  of  the  buildings  of  the  “Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital for  THE  insane”  is  complete,  and  the  full  scheme 
of  organization  fairly  carried  out, — to  say  in  reference  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  its  accommodations,  that  it  is 
located  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  a 
fine  farm  of  111  acres  of  fertile  and  undulating  land, 
upon  which  are  several  groves  of  fine  forest  trees  and 
streams  of  running  water; — its  buildings,  (with  the 
pleasure  ground,  garden  and  deer-park  comprising  41 
acres,)  are  surrounded  by  a substantial  stone  wall,  more 
than  a mile  long  and  ten  and  a half  feet  high, — so  admi- 
rably arranged,  that  while  it  is  scarcely  seen  from  the 
hospital — it  affords  that  perfect  quiet  and  privacy  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  views  of  the  fine  scenery  and  stirring  objects 
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beyond  it.  The  hospitr  1 — imposing  in  appearance — ■ 
fire-proof — and  constructed  in  the  most  durable  man- 
ner, contains  204  chambers  for  patients  and  their  at- 
tendants,— numerous  handsome  and  well  furnished 
parlours, — spacious  and  extensive  corridors, — abundant 
means  for  ventilation  and  warming  the  whole  with 
heated  air — a bountiful  supply  of  water  in  every  part, 
and  numerous  fixtures  and  arrangements,  specially  in- 
tended for  the  comfort  and  treatment  of  its  inmates. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  the  farm, — for  the  residence  of  several  en- 
gaged  on  the  premises,  and  a fine  workshop  for  the 
employment  of  the  patients. 

It  should  also  be  known,  and  is  certainly  a subject 
for  honest  pride,  that,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  is 
the  location  of  the  institution — extensive  as  are  the 
pleasure  ground  and  farm,  and  expensive  and  well  ar- 
ranged as  are  the  different  buildings  and  fixtures  ; — all 
these  noble  means  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering, 
have  arisen  and  been  completed  from  a fund  specially 
devoted  to  that  one  purpose. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  115  patients 
in  the  hospital,  since  which  123  have  been  admitted 
and  120  have  been  discharged  or  died,  leaving  118 
under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Included  in  the 
admissions  are  12  from  the  Hospital  in  the  city,  who 
with  93  previously  received  from  the  same  source, 
make  a total  of  105,  who  had  been  residents  of  the  old 
institution.  Of  these  105  patients,  one  had  been  resi- 
dent there  more  than  fifty  years, — one  more  than  forty, 
and  several,  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  years.  Of  the 
whole  number  received  from  the  hospital  in  the  city, 
81  were  considered  decidedly  incurable  and  not  offering 
the  slightest  chance  for  restoration. 
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The  total  number  of  admissions  last  year,  exclusive 
of  those  from  the  hospital  in  the  city,  was,  83 
The  total  number  this  year,  exclusive  of  do.  Ill 
Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  of  28 

The  total  number  of  discharges  last  year  was  - 61 

The  total  number  of  discharges  this  year  - 121 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  discharges  of  6b 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  this  hospital 

during  the  1st  six  months  of  1841,^  was  97 


do.  during  the  2nd  six  months  do.  “ 108 

do.  during  the  1st  six  months  of  1842,  “ 109 

do.  during  the  2nd  six  months  do.  “ 120 

The  average  for  the  whole  of  1841,  was  - - 104 

do.  do.  1842,  was  - 114 


Showing  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  under 
care  at  one  time. 

The  highest  number  in  the  hospital  at  one  time 
since  its  opening,  was  during  a part  of  the  last 
month  of  1842,  being  - - . - 127 

The  total  number  of  patients  under  care  in 
1842,  was  - - _ _ 238 

Of  those  discharged  during  the  year  1842,  were — 

Cured 60 

Much  Improved  - - - - 11 

Improved  - - - - 19 

Stationary  - - - - 18 

Died 12 

Total,  120 

Of  the  patients  discharged  “ Cured,”  thirty-seven  were 
residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding  three  months^ 

'*  Exclusive  of  time  occupied  in  removal  of  patients  from  the  city,  and 
rejecting  fractions  in  all  cases.  ^ 
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twelve  between  three  and  six  months,  seven  between 
six  months  and  one  year,  and  four  for  a longer  period 
than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  Much  improved,”  six  were 
under  treatment,  not  exceeding  three  months,  two  be- 
tw’een  three  and  six  months,  and  three  between  six 
months  and  one  year.  Of  the  “ Improved,”  six  were 
under  care  less  than  three  months,  seven  between  three 
and  six  months,  five  between  six  months  and  one  year, 
and  one  for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “ Stationary,”  five  were  in  the 
house  less  than  three  months,  three  between  three  and 
six  months,  five  between  six  months  and  one  year,  and 
six  over  one  year.  Eight  of  those  discharged  as  sta- 
tionary were  demented  patients,  whose  insanity  was 
of  very  long  standing,  and  five  were  removed  without 
giving  a fair  trial  to  treatment. 

Among  the  premature  removals  were  also  five  “Im- 
proved,” and  five  “Much  improved.”  Of  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  last  five,  there  was  no  reasonable 
doubt,  had  their  treatment  been  longer  continued. 

The  character  of  this  institution  will  probably  always 
cause  us  to  report  a larger  or  smaller  number  of  prema- 
ture removals.  We  receive  all  classes  of  insane  per- 
sons and  have  no  authority  to  detain  any,  longer  than 
is  desired  by  their  friends.  Ignorance  of  the  chronic 
character  of  the  disease,  caprice,  or  other  causes,  will 
frequently  lead  to  removals,  even  before  the  expiration 
of  the  short  period  (three  months,)  for  which  Board  is 
always  required,  if  a patient  is  taken  away  without 
being  restored, — and  some  will  constantly  be  found, 
who  contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  are  compelled  to  ask 
the  discharge  of  their  friends,  from  inability  to  bear  the 
expense  of  supporting  them  in  the  Hospital. 

Eight  males  and  four  females  have  died  during  the 
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year.  Of  these  deaths,  one  was  from  bronchitis,  three 
from  tubercular  consumption — one  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  supervening  on  tubercles — one  from 
apoplex}" — one  from  ulceration  of  the  intestines — one 
from  erysipelas — one  from  organic  disease  of  the 
heart, — one  was  a case  of  meningitis, — one  from  gradual 
wasting  of  the  powers  of  life,  without  apparent  organic 
disease,  and  one  v/as  sudden,  no  lesion  being  discovered 
except  an  increased  amount  of  serum  in  the  brain. 

Of  the  cases  of  consumption,  two  were  far  advanced 
whenOhey  entered  the  hospital,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sented very  strikingly,  the  latent  or  masked  form 
which  diseases  not  unfrequently  assume  among  the 
Insane.  The  third  of  these  cases  was  more  than 
70  years  old,  and  had  been  a resident  of  the  institution 
nearly  40  years.  The  case  of  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines was  very  extensive  and  must  have  existed  a 
considerable  time,  although  there  was  no  indication  of 
it  till  withiii  a short  period  before  death.  This  case 
was  one  month  under  notice.  The  patient  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  died  suddenly  three  days  after 
admission,  and  the  other  sudden  death  occurred  eleven 
days  after  the  patient  entered  the  house.  The  delirium  of 
Meningitis  was  supposed  to  be  Insanity,  and  the  patients 
expired  in  convulsions  in  four  days  after  leaving  home. 

Although  the  remarks  already  made  go  to  show 
a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  under 
care  at  one  time,  in  this  institution ; — in  order  to  prove 
how  much  the  means  of  usefulness  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  extended  by  the  erection  of  a distinct  hospital 
for  the  Insane — and  how  vastly  important  is  a separate 
system  of  organization  and  many  modes  of  treatment, 
of  which  the  contracted  limiits  of  the  house  in  the  city 
forbid  the  employment,  I give  a statememt  of  the 
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average  number  of  admissions,  discharges  &c.  in  the  old 
hospital  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  removal  of  the  insane  from  that  building,  compared 
with  what  has  taken  place  in  this  hospital  during  the 
year  1842, 

1st.  Admissions.  The  average  number  of  yearly 
admissions  into  the  city  hospital  was  - - 66 

The  number  in  this  hosnital  in  l'^42  was  - 123 

X 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions 
per  annum  of  -----  - 57 

2nd.  Discharges.  The  average  number  of  yearly 
discharges  in  the  city  was  - - - - 69 

The  number  in  this  hospital  in  1842  was  - 120 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  discharges 

of  ---------  51 

3rd.  Under  care  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  number  in  the  city  was  - 101 

The  number  at  the  end  of  1842  was  118 

Being  an  increase  of  only  - - - 14 

4th  Tot.al  number  under  care  during  a year. 

The  average  total  number  in  the  city  was  - 174 

The  total  number  in  this  hospital  in  1 842  was  238 

Being  an  increase  of  the  number  under  care  in 
one  year  of  - --  --  --  64 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the 
number  under  care  at  one  time  has  not  increased  very 
materially,  the  number  under  treatment  during  the 
year  has  been  much  greater  than  at  any  previous  period. 
By  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  those  discharged,  it 
wull  be  found  that  the  institution  is  now  renderin 
much  greater  service  to  the  public,  and  relievin 
a much  increased  amount  of  human  sufiering. 

The  comparisons  are  for  the  same  periods  as  above. 
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1st.  Cured. — The  average  number  discharged  cured 
in  the  city  hospital  was 21 

The  number  discharged  cured  in  this  hospital 
in  1812  was  ------  60 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  cured  in  one 
year  of  - --  --  --39 

2nd  Relieved, — (being equivalentto  our  tenxis  “ much  irnprov- 


ed”and  “improved.”) 

The  average  number  discharged  in  the  city  was  14 
The  number  in  this  hospital  in  1842  was  30 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  number  relieved  of  16 

3rd.  Stationary. — The  average  number  thus  dis- 
charged in  the  city  was  - - - - 24 

The  number  thus  discharged  here  in  1842  was  18 


Showing  a diminution  in  the  number  of  this  class  of  6 

The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  carefully 
arranged  from  the  records  of  the  Hospital,  and  refer  to 
ail  the  cases  that  have  been  received  since  the  opening 
of  this  institution,  two  years  ago,^' — as  statistics  for  small 
numbers  or  short  periods  rarely  possess  much  value. 


Table  I. — Shou'ing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  ndrnissions  and  dis- 
charges, in  1841  U7id  1842  and  of  those  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions,  - - . . . 

171 

128 

299 

Discharges  or  Deaths,  ... 

111 

70 

181 

1 Remain, 

60 

58 

118 

* Although  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  much  the  oldest  institution  in  the 
United  States  for  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  dating  back  as  far  as  17.52,  yet 
owing  to  tiie  records  being  formerly  much  less  complete  than  was  desirable, 
I have  ]>roferpd  keeping  distinct,  the  observations  that  have  been  made  since 
tire  Insane  were,  removed  to  a country  location.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
liowever,  to  slate  that  previous  to  this  time,  of  nearly  40,000  patients  of  all 
kinds  wlio  had  been  under  its  care,  4330  were  Insane,  of  whom  1493  were 
returned  to  their  families  perfectly  cured  and  913  were  disch.arged  Improved. 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  ages  of  299  patients  at  the  time  of  their 

admission. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  15  and  20 

2 

5 

7 

Between  50  and  55 

14 

7 

21 

“ 20  and  25 

28 

14 

42 

“ 55  and  60 

8 

6 

14 

“ 25  and  30 

27 

20 

47 

“ 60  and  65 

11 

5 

16 

“ 30  and  35 

24 

14 

38 

“ 65  and  70 

2 

6 

8 

“ 35  and  40 

24 

15 

39 

“ 70  and  75 

3 

7 

10 

“ 40  and  45 

15 

17 

32 

“ 75  and  80 

1 

1 

2 

“ 45  and  50 

12 

11 

23 

— 

171 

128 

299 

Table  III. — Showing 

the  occupation  of  171  male  patients. 

Farmers, 

- 

22 

AVeavers, 

. 

2 

Merchants, 

- 

13 

Bricklayers, 

. 

4 

Clerks, 

- 

17 

Brickmaker, 

- 

1 

Physicians, 

- 

11 

Sail  Makers, 

2 

Lawyers, 

- 

2 

jCooper, 

. 

1 

Clergymen, 

- 

2 

Jewellers, 

3 

Masons, 

• 

2 

Potter, 

1 

Umbrella  Maker, 

- 

1 

Chair  Makers,  - 

_ 

2 

Printers, 

. 

3 

Blacksmith, 

1 

Officers  of  the  Army, 

- 

3 

Watch  Makers, 

_ 

3 

“ “ Navy, 

- 

1 

1 Hotel-Keepers, 

- 

2 

Students  of  Medicine, 

- 

2 

Second-hand  Dealer, 

1 

“ Law, 

- 

1 

Cap  Manufacturer, 

• 

1 

Divinity, 

- 

2 

Locksmith, 

_ 

1 

Saddler, 

. 

1 

Millers, 

4 

Teachers, 

. 

3 

Glassblower, 

1 

Pedlar, 

- 

1 

Wheelwright,  - 

1 

Coal  Merchant, 

. 

1 

Gardener, 

_ 

1 

Tobacconist, 

1 

Chemist, 

1 

Carpenters, 

. 

7 

Print  Cutter, 

1 ; 

Bakers, 

• 

3 

Currier, 

. 

1 

1 

Seamen, 

6 

Tailor, 

. 

i 

1 ' 

Planters, 

2 

Shoemakers, 

. 

; 

4 ' 

Manufacturer,  - 

1 

Broker, 

1 

1 1 

Coachman, 

- 

1 

No  occupation. 

! 

15  i 

Druggist, 

1 

j 

I 

Labourers, 

- 

5 ! 

1 

171 

14 


Table  IV. — Showing  the  occupations,  ^c.  of  128  female  patients. 


Seamstresses  or  Mantua 

Physicians, 

3 

Makers, 

14 

Judge, 

1 

Store-Keepers,  - 

2 

Shoemakers, 

2 

Attendants  in  Stores, 

2 

Hatters, 

2 

Segarmaker, 

1 

Cabinet  Makers, 

2 

Teacher, 

1 

Labourers, 

6 

Domestics, 

6 

Grocer, 

1 

Clergyman, 

1 

Ut'  the  Single  Females,  not 

Tobacconist, 

1 

pursuing  a regular  employ- 

W eaver. 

1 

ment,  were  Daughters  of 

Sea  Captain, 

1 

Farmers, 

6 

Victualler, 

1 

Merchants, 

14 

Brush  Maker, 

1 

Masons, 

1 

Lawyer, 

1 

Officer  of  the  Army, 

1 

Tailor, 

1 

“ “ Customs,  - 

1 

Miller, 

1 

Lawyer, 

1 

Police  Officer,  - 

1 

Bank  Officer, 

1 

Carpenter,  - - 

1 

Weaver, 

1 

Druggist, 

1 

Labourer, 

1 

Sea  Captain, 

1 

Of  those  similarly  [situated, 

Auctioneer, 

1 

were  Widows  of 

Innkeepers, 

2 

Merchants, 

6 

Teacher, 

1 

Physicians, 

2 

Carpenter, 

1 

U.  S.  Consul 

] 

Paper  Makers,  - 

2 

Bank  Officer, 

1 

Physicians, 

2 

Sea  Captain, 

1 

Planter, 

1 

Hotel  Keeper,  - 

1 

Watch-maker, 

1 

Shoemakers, 

4 

Currier, 

1 

Clergyman, 

1 

Confectioner, 

1 

Of  the  Married  similarly  situ- 

Farmers, 

3 

ated,  were  Wives  of 

Planter, 

1 

Clerks, 

2 

Teachers, 

2 

128 

Farmers, 

5 

Merchants, 

1 

15 


Table  V. — Showing  the  number  of  Single,  Married,  Widoios  and 
Widowers  in  299  Patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single, 

. 

- 

- 

108 

62 

170 

Married, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

42 

95 

Widows, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

24 

24 

Widowers, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

— 

10 

Table  V"L — Showing  the  Nativity  of  299  Patients. 


Natives  of  Penusylvania, 

166; 

Natives  of  New  York, 

4 

New  jersey, 

28; 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

1 

Delaware, 

9; 

France, 

2 

Maryland, 

9| 

r England, 

10 

Virginia, 

3i 

< Scotland, 

4 

North  Carolina, 

2j 

(^Ireland, 

24 

South  Carolina, 

6; 

Germany, 

10 

Georgia, 

5 

Poland, 

2 

Tennessee, 

1 

Prussia, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

2 

Bermuda,  W,  I. 

2 

Connecticut, 

2! 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 

Vermont, 

1: 

St.  Domingo,  W.  I. 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

3^ 

Table  VII. — Showing 

the  Residence  of  299  Patients. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

238 

Residents  of  Louisiana, 

1 

New  Jersey, 

17 

Tennessee, 

1 

Delaware, 

9 

Kentucky, 

1 

Maryland, 

7 

Ohio, 

1 

Virginia, 

2 

Missouri, 

2 

Dis.  of  Columbia, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

1 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

South  Carolina, 

5 

New  York, 

2 

Georgia, 

5 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 

Alabama, 

1 

16 


Table  VIII. — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  Insanity  in  299 

Patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

111  health,  of  various 

Mortified  Pride, 

__ 

1 

1 

kinds, 

22 

24 

46 

Anxiety  for  Wealth, 

1 

— 

1 

Intemperance, 

20 

— 

20 

Use  of  Opium, 

— 

2 

2 

Loss  of  property,  fail- 

Use  of  Tobacco, 

2 

— 

2 

tires,  &c. 

17 

6 

23 

Puerperal  state, 

— 

9 

9 

Uread  of  l-’overty, 

2 

— 

2 

Lactation,  too  long 

Disappointed  Affec- 

continued,  - 

— 

3 

3 

tions. 

2 

4 

6 

Uncontrolled  Passion, 

1 

1 

2 

Intense  Study, 

5 

— 

5 

Tight  Lacing, 

— - 

1 

1 

Domestic  Difficulties, 

1 

5 

6 

Injuries  of  the  Head, 

2 

2 

4 

Fright,  - 

2 

3 

5 

Masturbation, 

3 

— 

3 

Grief,  loss  of  Friends, 

Mental  Anxiety, 

4 

1 

5 

&c. 

4 

16 

20 

Exposure  to  cold. 

1 

— 

1 

Intense  application  to 

“ to  direct 

business, 

2 

— 

2 

rays  of  the  Sun, 

2 

— 

2 

Religious  Excitement, 

8 

7 

15 

Exposure  to  intense 

Political  do. 

1 

— 

1 

heat. 

— 

1 

1 

Metaphysical  specula- 

Disappointed  expec- 

tions,  - 

1 

— 

1 

tations. 

1 

2 

3 

Want  of  Exercise, 

— 

1 

1 

Unascertained, 

56 

39 

95 

Engagement  in  a Duel, 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Want  of  Employment, 

9 

— 

9 

171 

128 

299 

Celibacy, 

1 

— 

] 

I have  taken  mnch  pains  in  every  case,  to  ascertain 
the  causes  which  have  induced  the  attack,  but  am  com- 
pelled to  report  ninety-five,  in  which  none  that  was 
satisfactory  could  be  discovered.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed from  this,  that  no  causes  w^ere  assigned  by  the 
friends  of  patients  in  all  these  cases,  but,  that  wdienever 
they  were  given,  minute  inquiries  showed  so  plainly 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  wuth  the  production  of  the 
disease,  that  they  were  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

The  disease  has  existed  in  many  cases,  a considera- 
ble time  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which 
were  supposed  to  have  induced  it,  or  of  which  they 
were  effects,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  mo.st  com- 
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mon  sources  of  error,  both  as  to  “cause”  and  “dura- 
tion.” In  many  individuals,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  the 
most  influential  cause  for  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in 
adult  age,  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  a defective 
early  education;  the  want  of  proper  parental  disci- 
pline, and  a subsequent  course  of  life,  violating  some  of 
the  fundamental  natural  laws.  The  causes  mentioned 
in  the  table  will  be  understood  to  be  the  exciting,  ra- 
ther than  the  predisposing,  which  last,  however,  are  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  philanthropist. 

In  very  many  patients,  several  causes  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has 
been  the  most  efficient.  A case,  not  long  since  admitted, 
will  illustrate  my  meaning.  A young  man  of  very  mo- 
derate mental  capacity, — little  education,  and  accus- 
tomed to  a laborious  occupation,  from  too  much  confine- 
ment, at  his  business  finds  his  health  failing,  and  gives 
up  his  employment  for  a few  months,  to  recruit;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  although  not  well,  he  is  able  to  return 
to  work — but  then  discovers  that  the  changes  in  the 
times  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  find  any  thing  to 
do.  His  means  being  exhausted,  his  body  weak,  and 
without  his  customary  exercise,  his  mind  gradually 
becomes  in  a morbid  state,  when  some  excitement  from 
Miller’s  prophecy  occurring  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
immediately  attempts  to  study  the  subject,  and  to  ascer- 
tain its  truth  from  close  reading  of  the  Bible — an  inves- 
tigation utterly  unsuited  for  his  capacity  under  any 
circumstances, — and  the  difficulties  he  encounters  in 
the  very  threshold,  lead  to  a violent  attack  of  mania. 
The  disease  was  attributed  to  “Miller’s  prophecy,” 
or  to  “religious  excitement,”  but  neither  of  these 
causes  alone  would  give  a proper  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  case.  Before  being  excited  on  that  subject,  the 
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patient’s  mind  was  ready  to  be  overturned  by  any  ab- 
struse or  exciting  matter  that  might  be  presented  to  it. 
Without  his  loss  of  employment,  this  would  not  have 
occurred,  and  without  the  enfeebled  health  which 
accompanied  it,  his  attempted  investigation  might  have 
been  harmless. 

Cases  similar,  in  their  general  character,  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  show  the  difficulties  of  forming  tables 
of  this  kind,  which  aim  at  giving  only  what  is  positively 
certain.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  some  of  our  “ sup- 
posed causes,”  we  may  unintentionally,  have  been  led 
into  error.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  without 
a strong  predisposition,  many  of  the  causes  would  have 
been  harmless. 

Table  IX. — Sltowin^  ike  ases  at  which  Insanity  first  appeared  in, 

299  Patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T.| 

Between  10  and  15 

2 

2 

4 

Between  50  and  55 

14 

7 

21 

15  and  20 

15 

12 

27 

55  and  60 

8 

6 

14 

20  and  25 

43 

27 

70 

60  and  65 

11 

5 

16 

25  and  30 

35 

29 

64 

65  and  70 

2 

6 

8 

30  and  35 

20 

16 

36 

70  and  75 

3 

7 

10 

35  and  40 

15 

9 

24 

75  and  80 

1 

1 

2 

40  and  45 

15 

16 

31 

— 

— 

45  and  50 

12 

11 

23 

171 

128 

299 

Table  X. — Showing  the  forms  of  disease  for  which  299  Patients 

were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania, 

64 

57 

121 

Melancholia, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

22 

52 

Monomania, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

20 

52 

Dementia, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

29 

72 

Delirium, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

2 

19 


Table  XL — Showing  the  duration  of  the  Disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  299  Patients. 


Males 

j Females. 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  3 montlis, 

61 

31 

92 

‘ Between  3 and  6 months, 

16 

11 

27 

! “ 6 months  and  1 year, 

15 

13 

28 

; “ 1 and  2 years. 

24 

15 

39 

1 “ 2 and  3 - - - 

7 

7 

14 

i “ 3 and  4 - - - 

3 

2 

5 

^ “ 4 and  5 - - - 

12 

1 

13 

“ 5 and  10  - - - 

9 

15 

4 

“ 10  and  15 

3 

7 

10 

“ 15  and  20  - - - 

9 

7 

16 

' “ 20  and  25  - - - 

2 

5 

7 

25  and  30  - - - 

4 

8 

12 

“ 30  and  35  - - - 

1 

3 

4 

“ 35  and  40  - - - 

2 

0 

2 

“ 40  and  45  - - - 

3 

2 

5 

“ 50  and  55  - - - 

— 

1 

1 

171 

128 

299 

Table  XII. — Showing  the  number  of  the  attack  in  299  admissions. 


M. 

F. 

r. 

i\l. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack. 

126 

107 

233 

rTenth  attack, 

1 

1 

Second  “ 

29 

8 

37 

75 

u 

Seventeenth, 

1 



1 

Third  “ 

6 

4 

10 

< 

Eighteenth, 

1 



1 

Fourth  “ 

2 

3 

5 

Twentieth, 



1 

1 

Fifth  “ 

3 

1 

4 

Twenty-first 



1 

1 

Sixtli  “ 

1 

1 

2 

Twenty-second, 



1 

1 

Seventh 

1 

— 

1 

Sh 

__Twenty-third 

— 

1 

1 

Table  XUl.— Showing  the  state  of  181  Patients  who  have  been  dis- 
charged. or  died, — their  sex,  and  the  form  of  disease  for  which  they 
were  admitt 
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Arrangeinients  &c.  of  the  Hospital. — The  expe- 
rience of  two  years  gives  me  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
in  most  respects  with  the  arrangements  and  fixtures  of 
the  Hospital. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  originally  adopt- 
ed and  detailed  in  the  report  of  last  year,  is  still  contin- 
ued, and  is  so  satisfactory,  as  to  offer  no  inducement  for 
a change  of  any  kind. 

During  the  severest  weather,  we  have  been  able  to 
make  the  house  comfortable  in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it 
well  ventilated.  The  introduction  of  heated  air,  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  only  mode  in  which  a Hospital  can  be  tho- 
roughly warmed  and  at  the  same  time  properly  ventila- 
ted. To  insure  success  by  this  method,  only  requires  that 
a very  large  body  of  pure  air,  (taken  from  the  external 
atmosphere,)  should  be  moderately  heated  and  with, 
sufficient  moisture,  freely  introduced  into  the  wards, 
after  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  its  subsequent 
escape  through  the  attics  of  the  buildings. 

Any  arrangement  providing  only  for  warming  the  air 
already  in  the  rooms,  must  necessarily  be  defective  in  its 
ventilation. 

Heated  air  has  another  important  advantage — no  fear 
of  a patient  suffering  from  cold  need  ever  exist,  and 
with  it,  restraining  apparatus  for  this  purpose  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  supply  of  water  has  been  abundant  for  all  purpo- 
ses, and  the  driest  weather  has  made  but  little  change  in 
the  amount  in  the  pond. 

Every  day  goes  to  confirm  the  value  of  a country 
location,  for  all  descriptions  of  insane  patients.  The 
chronic  and  incurable  have  shown  its  advantages  as 
strikingly  as  those  of  a more  recent  character.  A rea- 
sonable proximity  to  a large  city — readily  accessible  by 
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good  roads  at  all  seasons,  is  also  desirable,  for  reasons, 
of  which  I shall  speak  in  a future  part  of  this  re- 
port. 

A farm  should  be  connected  with  every  Insane  Hos- 
pital— not  only  for  the  valuable  supplies  derived  from 
it — but  as  a part  of  the  treatment ; adding,  as  it  is  sure 
to  do,  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  pro- 
moting their  restoration.  Vv'hen  the  patients  received 
are  of  a class  accustomed  to  labour,  it  is  indispensible, 
and  should  by  proper  management  lessen  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  pleasure  grounds,  &c.,  as 
located,  I consider  a very  valuable  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  Institution  ; but  while  acknowledging  the 
great  convenience  of  a permanent  enclosure  of  this  kind, 
(41  acres)  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  unless  large,  it 
would  be  better  to  dispense  with  it  entirely, — as  a high 
wall  near  the  building  would  hardly  fail  to  do  more 
harm  by  its  appearance,  than  could  be  counterbalanced 
in  any  other  way, 

W e have  reason  to  believe  our  location  a very  healthy 
one ; during  two  years,  we  have  had  none  of  the  epidem- 
ics that  have  prevailed  in  many  districts;  and  during  the 
preceding  five  years,  when  the  building  was  in  progress, 
there  was  scarce  any  sickness  among  the  large  number 
of  workmen  who  were  employed. 

Our  entire  exemption  last  fall,  when  autumnal  fevers 
were  particularly  prevalent,  I have  felt  disposed  to  attri- 
bute to  the  avoidance  of  the  night  air,  and  to  starting  a 
few  of  our  warm  air  furnaces  very  early  in  the  fall,  and 
continuing  them,  particularly  when  any  unpleasant 
dampness  or  chilliness  was  observed.  By  keeping  open 
the  windows  of  the  parlours  and  halls,  the  heat,  if  more 
than  agreeable,  was  easily  dissipated.  I am  satisfied  that 
much  benefit  would  result  from  such  a course,  in  most 
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country  locations,  particularly  when  there  is  a tendency 
to  intermittent  and  other  fevers. 


Erroneous  views  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Insanity^ 
and  gross  and  unfounded  prejudices  as  to  the  treatment 
pursued  in  the  disease,  are,  even  at  this  day,  so  preva- 
lent with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  public,  that 
no  apology  is  required  for  the  observations  which  fol- 
low. They  are  not  presented  for  their  novelty,  but 
simply  to  answer  inquiries  that  are  constantly  made, 
and  in  the  belief  that  nothing  will  tend  more  surely  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  this  class  of  our  fellow  beings, 
than  a frequent  dissemination  of  sound  principles,  and 
a general  knowledge  of  the  means  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  relief. 

Importance  of  Early  Treatment. — Not  a month 
elapses  that  we  do  not  have  to  regret,  that  some  individual 
is  placed  under  our  care  after  the  best  period  for  restora- 
tive treatment  has  passed.  The  general  proposition,  that 
truly  recent  cases  of  Insanity  are  commonlj^  very  cura- 
ble, and  that  chronic  ones  are  only  occasionally  so,  may 
be  considered  as  fully  established,  and  ought  at  this  day 
to  be  every  where  understood. 

The  feeling  which  prompts  to  retaining  a friend  un- 
der the  care  of  kindred  or  acquaintances,  is  of  the  most 
natural  and  com*mendable  kind, — but  insanity  derives 
one  of  its  painful  characteristics  from  the  fact,  now  well 
ascertained, — that  in  a large  majority  of  cases,  it  can  be 
managed  with  success,  only  among  strangers,  and  gene- 
rally in  Institutions,  where  extensive  provision  has  been 
made  for  a liberal  and  enlightened  treatment  of  this 
class  of  diseases. 

In  private  families,  too,  the  care  of  recent  cases  of 
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violent  mania,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  is  of  the 
most  painful  character  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of 
relatives  in  the  highest  deg'ree.  In  the  alarm  attendant 
upon  such  attacks,  with  fev/  persons  capable  of  render- 
ing assistance,  and  they  ignorant  of  the  proper  means  to 
be  resorted  to,  restraint  of  the  most  violent  and  impro- 
per kind  is  often  imposed,  engendering  feelings  in  the 
patients  towards  their  friends,  that  last  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  insane.  Even  during  the  last  year, 
we  have  received  four  patients  who  had  been  chained 
at  their  own  homes,  and  who  were  capable  of  feeling, 
and  did  not  fail  to  express  their  sense  of  the  degradation. 
No  one  of  these  ever  required  restraining  apparatus  of 
any  kind  after  entering  this  hospital.  These  facts  are 
not  mentioned  to  censure  those  who  employed  this 
form  of  restraint ; situated  as  they  were,  it  was  difficult 
to  do  otherwise,  but  it  is  certainly  a strong  argument  for 
placing  the  insane  where  such  means  are  never  used. 

Another  difficulty,  frequently  arising  from  patients 
not  being  placed  under  treatment  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  disease,  is,  that  in  chronic  cases,  their  friends 
become  disappointed,  if  improAmment  is  not  promptly 
visible,  and  re  mo  Am  them  in  the  midst  of  a course  of 
treatment,  before  it  is  possible  to  predict  Avhether  it  Avill 
be  successful  or  not. 

Although  some  few  recent  cases  of  insanity  do  recover 
in  a very  few  weeks,  in  the  majority,  even  of  these,  a 
much  longer  time  is  required ; and  in  the  chronic, 
several  months,  often  a Avhole  year,  is  necessary  to  give 
trial  to  the  means  that  may  be  employed.  Less  than 
the  period  last  named,  should  never  be  thought  sufficient 
to  destroy  hopes  of  a recovery  ; and  after  a much  longer 
time,  we  occasionally  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
patients  perfectly  restored.  There  are  really  some 
cases,  in  which  it  Avould  be  better  for  all  parties,  to 
avoid  the  excitement  and  expense  of  removing  them 
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from  home,  unless  there  was  a determination  to  perse- 
vere for  a reasonable  time  in  a trial  of  remedies.  The 
Board  of  managers  require  payment  to  be  made  for 
thirteen  weeks  board  of  every  uncured  patient,  remov- 
ed before  that  period,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician, — not  with  the 
wish  to  indicate  this  as  sufficient  for  a trial  of  remedies, 
but  only  because,  whenever  a patient  is  removed  without 
adequate  reason,  the  payment  of  board  for  a less  period, 
does  not  compensate  the  institution  for  the  inconvenience 
and  disadvantage  attending  such  a course,  and  for  the 
expense  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Although  the  importance  of  these  views  are  now 
generally  conceded  by  professional  men,  it  is  proper 
they  should  be  believed  by  the  friends  of  patients.  No 
one  should  ever  be  placed  in  any  insane  hospital,  until 
his  friends  are  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  measure ; and  then,  only  in  an 
institution,  in  whose  organization  and  management  they 
have  entire  confidence,  and  to  the  discretion  and  judge- 
ment of  whoso  officers  they  are  willing  to  submit  the 
direction  of  the  case. 

This  kind  of  confidence  and  the  influence  of  friends 
springing  from  it,  is  often  of  great  importance,  in 
enabling  the  officers  of  an  institution  to  carry  out  many 
details  in  both  medical  and  moral  treatment  and  in  pre- 
venting premature  removals.  Although  in  a few  ins- 
tances the  want  of  it  has  disappointed  our  hopes,  I am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  generally,  we  have  been 
most  faithfully  seconded  in  our  endeavours,  by  the 
friends  of  patients. 

A strictly  charitable  institution  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  depending  for  its  principal  support  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent — its  only  object  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity,  and  its  income  all  expended  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  this  alone, — has  the  strongest  reason 
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for  believing  this  confidence  possessed  by  all  who  ask  it 
to  receive  a patient  within  its  walls.  We.  have  occa- 
sionally found  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion,  highly  gratifying  to  patients,  and  have  seen  the 
entire  removal  of  fears  of  arbitrary  or  interested  deten- 
tion, by  the  discovery  that  no  one  connected  with  its 
management  or  direction,  had  a pecuniary  interest  in 
the  detention  of  patients;  and  that  however  large  the 
sum  paid  for  their  accommodations,  the  surplus  over 
actual  cost,  only  went  to  impart  some  of  the  same  com- 
forts and  advantages  to  those,  with  whom  poverty  was 
added  to  disease. 

Economy  of  Treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  Insan- 
ity.— The  economy  of  subjecting  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment to  proper  treatment  immediately  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  attaclc,  has  not  been  generally  understood,  or  no 
State  would  have  neglected  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  early  care  of  all  who  were  thus  afflicted.  There 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  every  community,  not  having 
within  itself  the  proper  means,  would  save  largely  by 
sending  their  recent  Cases  to  some  well  conducted  insane 
hospital,  and  retaining  them  there,  as  long  as  there  was 
a prospect  for  their  restoration.  If  this  was  done,  a large 
proportion  of  them  would  in  a few  months,  be  restored 
to  society,  instead  of  continuing  as  is  now  too  apt  to  be 
the  case,  a charge  to  their  friends  or  the  public,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

This  is  not  merely  conjecture;  by  referring  to  the 
register  of  this  institution,  I find  that  the  actual  average 
cost  of  supporting  the  first  twenty  successive  cases  that 
were  discharged  cured — from  the  time  of  their  admission 
till  their  return  home,  was  or\\y  ff ly-trvo  dollars  and  Jiftiy 
cents  each — while  in  the  first  twenty  incurable  cases 
that  were  received  in  this  house,  at  the  same  rate  of  ex- 
pense, from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
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till  1841,  the  average  cost  of  each,  to  their  friends,  was 
three  thousand  and  forty-five  dollars.  And  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  it  is 
shown  from  positive  data,  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
public  of  maintaining  twenty-five  consecutive  cases  of 
recent  insanity  till  their  restoration,  was  only  fifty-six 
dollars  each,  while  the  cost  in  the  same  number  of  chronic 
ones,  already  averaged  nineteen  hundred  and  three  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  each. 

The  expense  in  the  one  instance,  is  only  for  a few 
months,  when  the  individual  returns  to  the  care  of  his 
family,  or  business;  in  the  other,  it  is  a support  for  life,, 
often  a long  one,  and  not  unfrequently  if  the  individual 
be  the  head  of  a family, — the  support  of  a family  in  ad- 
dition. 

The  corporate  authorities  of  some  of  the  interior  coun- 
ties of  this  state,  have  acted  on  this  principle  during  the 
past  year;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
public,  whether  motives  of  economy,  laying  aside  all  the 
higher  claims  of  humanity,  should  not  induce  every 
county,  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  treatment,, 
in  some  v/ell  conducted  hospital,  of  every  case  of  in- 
sanity, occurring  in  indigent  persons; — at  least  until  the 
state  has  made  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
within  her  borders. 

These  views  of  the  economy  of  early  treatment,  of 
course,  apply  with  equal  force  to  patients  in  more 
affluent  circumstances.  It  wmuld  often  be  infinitely 
cheaper  to  pay  the  highest  rate  charged  in  the  best 
hospitals,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease — than  to  wait 
until  the  period  for  restorative  treatment  has  passed,  and 
then  to  have  them  placed  in  situations  where  their  board 
was  little  more  than  nominal. 

Visits  of  friends  and  others. — When  it  has  been 
decided  that  it  is  proper  to  place  a patient  in  an  insane 
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hospital,  the  propriety  of  visits  from  acquaintances,  must 
always  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  case  has  been  entrusted.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  patient  often  demands  that  they  should  be 
completely  interdicted,  and  a neglect  of  this  precaution 
occasionally  produces  mortification  and  disappointment, 
and  causes  a renewal  of  excitement  which  it  may  require 
weeks  to  subdue.  In  other  states  of  a case,  the  visits  of 
friends  may  not  only  be  unobjectionable  but  useful,  and  to 
those  by  whom  this  is  regulated,  it  must  alw’ays  be  more 
pleasant  to  solicit  than  to  decline  them. 

The  visits  of  strangers  among  the  patients,  are  often 
much  less  objectionable  than  those  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, but  even  these,  if  not  properly  regulated,  may  pro- 
duce bad  effects.  A larger  company  than  usual  passing 
through  the  wards  at  one  time,  rarely  fails  to  produce 
among  the  insane,  a degree  of  excitement  not  generally 
observed;  and  if  to  this  happen  to  be  added  any  thing 
like  frivolity  of  behaviour,  or  thoughtlessness  of  conver- 
sation, the  effect  is  noticed  for  some  hours  afterwards. 

The  visits  of  some  persons  in  the  wards  have  been 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  patients,  and  have  been  re- 
verted to  with  satisfaction  long  afterwards.  We  have 
noticed  that  these  have  always  treated  the  patients 
with  perfect  respect  and  courtesy, — have  manifested 
as  much  regard  for  their  feelings  and  wishes,  as  they 
v/ould  for  those  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  any  other 
situation,  and  have  shown  as  much  reluctance  to  sav 
any  thing  that  might  excite  reflections  of  a disagreable 
nature.  Wliere  visits  have  been  less  acceptable,  it  has 
generally  been  from  a different  course  of  conduct. 

Although  in  most  institutions  of  the  kind  there  are 
some  who  may  be  addressed  as  children — strangers  are 
not  likely  to  discover  who  they  are,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
do  so  under  any  circumstances.  Serious  offence  is  thus 
often  given,  when  least  expected. 
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To  those  who  are  interested  in  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  or  are  making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  are 
always  glad  to  show  every  part  of  the  establishment^ 
and  to  explain  the  details  of  treatment;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  feel  it  a duty  never  to  admit  among  the  pa- 
tients, persons  v/ho  are  actuated  only  by  idle  curiosity, 
or  who  look  upon  those  under  our  care  as  they  would 
upon  some  novel  exhibition.  Against  the  visits  of  such, 
patients  almost  invariably  express  an  insuperable  and 
very  natural  objection.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
an  insane  hospital,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
can  justify  levity  of  manner,  or  forgetfulness  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  unfortunate.  Few  could  be  found  wdlling 
to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  the  wanderings  or 
the  excitement  of  a friend,  labouring  under  the  deli- 
rium of  a fever ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  whose 
mind  is  more  permanently  deranged,  should  be  looked 
upon  with  different  feelings,  or  why  he  should  be  more 
exposed  to  improper  intrusion. 

Our  regulations  require,  that,  unless  introduced  by  a 
manager,  no  one  can  be  admitted  into  the  wards  without 
permission  from  the  physician  or  his  assistant,  and  then 
always  to  be  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  house. 

Avoidance  of  Deception  in  Teeating  the  Insane. 

Deception  is  so  often  resorted  to  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  insane  friends,  and  injury  unintentionally  done 
by  it,  that  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  this  place, 
cannot  be  considered  inappropriate.  Those  who  have 
had  much  intercourse  with  this  class,  wdll  generally 
agree,  that  candour  is  proper  under  all  circumstances, 
and  particularly,  where  it  is  most  apt  to  be  neglected, 
in  bringing  patients  to  a public  hospital. 

The  different  course  which  has  been  pursued,  is,  pro- 
bably, in  a great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  wrong 
views,  and  popular  errors  which  have  prevailed,  and 
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which  have  tended  to  invest  a disease,  at  best  of  a 
most  afflictiniT  character,  with  horrors  that  ought  never  to 
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have  belonged  to  it.  More  than  half  of  these  horrors 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  in- 
creased, whenever  the  whole  community  can  look  upon 
the  insane  as  upon  other  sick,  suffering  under  a dis- 
ease, as  curable  in  the  early  stages  as  many  others; — and 
can  believe  that  when  restored,  an  individual  who  has 
been  thus  afflicted,  is  as  worthy  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect, and  as  capable  of  resuming  his  position  in  the 
world,  as  though  he  had  recovered  from  a fever  or  other 
affection,  in  which  the  manifestations  of  his  mind  had 
been  temporarily  deranged.  Patients  can  then  be 
made  to  understand,  that  a hospital  is  only  a place  pre- 
pared by  enlightened  benevolence,  for  the  treatment  of 
these  affections,  requiring  as  they  do,  a greater  diversity 
of  means,  and  more  varied  and  expensive  arrangements 
than  could  be  supplied  by  individuals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  man 3^  patients,  if  told 
candidl}"  why  they  were  removed  from  home,  and  where 
they  were  going,  wmuld  acquiese  in  the  arrangement 
wuth  cheerfulness;  and  if  persuasion  should  fail,  it 
wmuld  still  in  nearly  every  case,  be  better  to  use 
sufficient  force  to  effect  the  object,  tlian  to  lose  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  patient  by  employing 
deception. 

Many  sensitive  individuals  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  forgive  the  deception  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  from  home;  they  brood  over  it  for  months, 
— consider  it  a proof  that  their  friends  are  not  capable  of 
appreciating  the  true  state  of  their  minds,  and  in  some 
very  intelligent  cases,  it  has  reall}^  appeared  to  be  a 
source  of  greater  grief,  than  all  the  privations  attending 
their  residence  in  a hospital. 

A rule,  urged  upon  all  connected  wuth  this  hospital. 
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is,  to  treat  every  patient  as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated 
ourselves  under  similar  circumstances ; and  to  remem- 
ber, that  insanity  is  a disease  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  whatever  is  done  by  any  one  to  lessen  its 
terrors,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  attendant  upon  it, 
may  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of  some  in  whom  he 
is  directly  interested. 

Outline  of  Treatment  Pursued  in  the  Hospital. 

Whatever  means  may  have  been  employed  to  bring  a 
patient  to  the  Hospital,  when  once  there,  deception  is  at 
an  end.  Before  he  enters  the  wards,  we  require  some 
friend  to  state  candidly  to  the  individual  where  he  is,  and 
the  reasons  for  his  having  been  brought  from  home  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  strangers;  that  he  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  hospital  only  till  he  is  completely  restored, 
and  that  his  comforts  and  privileges  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  his  own  conduct.  We  never  allow  the 
responsibility  of  these  measures  to  be  placed  on  the 
officers  of  the  house,  but  always  upon  those  to  whom 
it  rightfully  belongs.  This  course  is  insisted  upon  in 
all  cases.  No  matter  how  violent  the  patient,  nor  how 
decided  his  incoherence,  whether  he  appears  capable  of 
appreciating  the  information  or  not,  the  same  general 
statement  is  made  to  all. 

This  proceeding  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
officers  of  the  institution,  to  acquire  and  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  patient,  and  to  satisfy  him  of  their  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  purity  of  their  motives, — all-im- 
portant in  carrying  out  a proper  system  of  treatment. 

When  once  admitted,  every  means  in  our  power  is 
taken  to  make  the  patient  feel  at  home,  and  to  satisfy 
him  that  he  is  among  those  who  feel  a deep  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  who  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort  and  hasten  his  restoration  to  his  family. 
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He  is  introduced  to  the  officers,  and  to  those  who  are  to  be 
his  fellow  patients  and  attendants;  or  if  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  case,  he  is  placed  temporarily 
under  the  special  care  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  until 
we  are  satisfied  to  what  division  he  most  appropriately’ 
belongs,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  most  proper  to  be 
pursued. 

Physical  derangement  is  generally  found  to  exist,  and 
a varied  medical  treatment  required  for  its  removal. 
Purposely  avoiding,  in  this  report,  entering  into  details 
on  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity,  I may  observe  that 
there  is  no  specific  for  the  disease,  and  that  each  case 
requires  its  peculiarities  to  be  studied  with  as  much 
care,  and  its  remedies  directed  with  as  much  precision  as 
in  any  other  species  of  illness.  Alteratives,  anodynes, 
tonics,  baths,  counter  irritants, — the  various  forms  of 
topical  depletion,  with  other  means  strictly  medical, 
may  all  be  occasionally  required.  General  depletion 
too,  may  be  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  a case — 
but  it  has  generally  been  amply  employed  before  the 
patient  reaches  a hospital,  and  is  rarely  indicated  after- 
wards. Medical  men  would  do  well  to  prevent  the  pre- 
judices of  friends  from  leading  them  to  pursue  a course 
of  treatment,  proper  for  inflammation  of  tfie  brain,  but 
which,  if  long  persisted  in,  in  cases  of  insanity,  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  serious  and  often  irreparable 
mischief. 

A low  diet  is  required  only  for  certain  states  of  physi- 
cal disease; — for  a majority  of  the  patients  who  take 
proper  exercise,  an  invigorating  one  has  been  found 
most  advantageous. 

The  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  embraces  a most 
extensive  range.  Its  importance  in  nearly  every  case 
can  hardly  be  over-rated,  while  in  some,  it  alone  is  re- 
quired to  effect  a cure.  The  construction  and  architec- 
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tural  arrangements— the  furniture  and  fixtures  of  a hos- 
pital— the  number  and  kind  of  persons  employed — the 
minutest  details  in  its  regulations — every  thing  indeed, 
that  can  in  any  way  affect  the  mind  or  the  person  of  a 
patient,  has  some  connexion  with  it. 

The  free  and  systematic  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  in  the  open  air,  is  unquestionably,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  overcoming  that  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  we  constantly  find  among  our  patients, — 
of  breaking  up  a train  of  morbid  thought,  or  preventing 
the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits ; all  of  which  are  often 
to  be  traced  directly  to  sedentary  pursuits  in  impure  air, 
and  an  exercise  of  the  mind  totally  disproportioned  to 
that  of  the  body.  By  these,  a state  of  the  system  is 
often  engendered,  that  no  course  of  medication,  without  a 
total  change  of  habits,  can  remove. 

These  principles  are  carried  out  to  as  full  an  extent 
as  the  means  in  our  power  will  permit,  by  encouraging 
moderate,  but  regular  labor,  on  the  farm,  in  the  gar- 
den, or  on  some  of  the  improvements  of  the  grounds; — 
by  engaging  in  some  handicraft  employment,  under  the 
care  of  our  master  mechanic,  in  the  very  commodious 
workshop  wdthin  the  enclosure;  or  by  some  of  the  other 
means  to  be  hereafter  indicated. 

Much  more  labour  has  been  done  this  year  than  pre- 
viously, and  in  no  instance  has  any  unpleasant  result 
occurred  with  any  of  those,  in  whose  hands  all  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  implements  were  placed  wdthout  hesita- 
tion. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  means,  and  available  for 
a much  larger  number  of  those  who  enter  this  institu- 
tion, is  regular  daily  exercise,  by  long  walks  in  the 
country ; always,  if  possible,  for  some  definite  object, 
as  a view  of  fine  scenery — the  examination  of  some 
public  work,  or  the  inspection  of  a manufactory.  Our 
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proximity  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  afforded  us 
an  almost  exhaustless  variety  in  these  objects— to  which 
those  who  were  suitable,  have  resorted  during  the 
entire  year.  Almost  every  point  of  interest  within  four 
or  five  miles,  has  been  frequently  visited, — not  only 
preventing  the  monotony  of  the  parlors  and  halls,  but 
offering  to  our  patients  interesting  objects  and  subjects 
for  pleasant  reflection  afterwards.  A great  variety  of 
public  works,  finished  and  in  progress — numerous  man- 
ufacturing establishments — the  Mint — the  Girard  Col- 
lege— the  Water  and  Gas  Works — the  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — the  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  Hospital  in  the  city,  are  only  a few 
among  the  points  that  have  been  reached  by  our  walk- 
ing parties.  Many  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  city — some 
lectures  and  concerts,  and  occasional!}',  a public  meet- 
ing, have  also  been  attended. 

These  excursions  are  pleasant  to  all,  but  to  strangers 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  they  are  peculiarly  so ; 
and  the  good  they  have  effected  in  some  cases,  is 
incalculable.  These  advantatres  offer  some  reasons  for 

s_/ 

locating  an  institution  of  this  kind  within  a moderate 
distance  of  a larfre  city. 

O */ 

Many  of  the  patients  have  full  liberty  to  walk  where- 
ever  their  pleasure  leads  them,  but  an  attendant  generally 
accompanies  a walking  party.  I do  not  recollect,  except 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  slightest  violation 
of  the  confidence  implied  by  these  indulgences.  There 
are  some  patients  whose  promises  are  as  good  as  any 
guard  that  can  be  placed  about  them,  and  the  violation 
of  pledges  among  the  insane,  is  much  more  rare  than 
might  be  expected. 

To  those  whose  mental  or  physical  state  forbids  less 
extensive  rambles,  our  enclosure  itself  offers  no  little 
variety,  and  a walk  more  than  a mile  long,  with  dif- 
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ferent  views  and  cheerful  prospects.  Nearly  every 
patient  in  the  establishment  partakes  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  during  several  months  of  the  year,  many  of 
the  chronic  and  incurable  spend  almost  all  their  days 
in  the  open  air.  They  take  active  exercise  at  all  seasons, 
unless  the  weather  is  particularly  unfavorable,  and  there 
are  none  but  have  been  benefited  by  such  a course. 

The  carriage  has  been  in  constant  demand,  and  much 
enjoyed — particularly  by  the  female  patients  or  those 
who  have  been  unable  or  disinclined  to  join  in  the  foot 
exercises.  This  kind  of  exercise  is  very  valuable  in 
many  instances.  More  distant  objects  are  thus  brought 
under  contribution  as  a part  of  our  means  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  substantial  and  well  arranged  ten-pin  alley,  com- 
pleted during  the  present  year,  is  much  used,  and  in  in- 
clement weather,  offers  a fine  field  for  active  exercise,  in 
fresh  air,  by  large  parties. 

The  Pleasure  Rail-Road,  still  offers  a good  species  of 
exercise,  and  is  much  enjoyed  by  patients  of  both  sexes. 

To  many  patients,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
for  days  or  weeks  they  should  be  kept  as  constantly 
engaged  or  in  motion,  as  their  strength  will  permit, 
with  as  few  unoccupied  moments  as  possible  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  morbid  thoughts,  or  for  nursing  their  delu- 
sions. One  attendant  is  thus  often  required  for  a single 
patient  for  some  time;  but  to  this  course,  a prompt  re- 
covery is  often  to  be  attributed. 

Out-door  employments  and  amusements  are  generally 
to  be  preferred,— but  a full  variety  should  also  be  col- 
lected within  the  building,  for  those  wdio  from  any 
cause  go  out  but  little— for  stormy  weather  and  for  the 
lonu  evenincTS  of  vrinter,  which  are  often  passed  plea- 
santly  and  profitably. 

The  library  containing  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
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volumes,  has  been  much  used,  and  a great  variety  of 
periodicals  have  been  in  constant  demand  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  house.  While  it  is  very  desirable  to  in- 
crease our  library,  by  the  addition  of  standard  and  new 
publications,  we  find  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
patients  take  quite  as  much  delight  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  literature,  with  which  we  have  endea- 
voured  to  supply  them.  To  several  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  press  of  Philadelphia,  we  feel  much 
indebted  for  many  favours  of  this  kind ; and  I take  the 
opportunity  to  say,  that  all  contributions  of  periodi- 
cals of  every  description, — books — pictures  or  en- 
gravings, are  gladly  received,  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  patients. 

Writing  — drawing — painting — the  study  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  other  branches  of  learning,  have  tended 
to  beguile  many  tedious  hours.  Several  gentlemen 
have  been  usefully  engaged  in  imparting  instruction 
to  others  in  the  same  ward,  and  two  have  been  im- 
proved by  giving  regular  lessons,  for  a short  time,  in 
one  of  the  modern  languages. 

In  this  way  several  patients  have  been  strikingly 
benefited,  by  associating  with  others  in  the  hospital. 
The  conversation  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  neigh- 
bours has  often  tended  to  withdraw  a monomaniac’s 
attention  from  himself,  and  in  a few  instances,  I have 
seen  striking  good  effected,  by  asking  one  patienc  to 
take  special  notice  and  care  of  another.  To  two  or 
three,  who  have  been  under  treatment  this  year,  I can 
most  truly  and  do  cheerfully  award  a very  considera- 
ble share  of  the  credit  of  restoring  more  than  one 
patient,  and  the  most  pleasant  part  of  these  cases  was, 
that  while  benefiting  their  neighbours,  their  own  de- 
lusions were  found  to  have  vanished. 

A great  variety  of  games  also  tend  to  fill  up  the  time 
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spent  in  the  parlors  and  the  halls,  and  several  musical  in- 
struments offer  recreation  to  those  who  are  thus  inclined- 

During  the  last  summer,  about  seventy  of  our  patients 
had  the  gratification  of  attending  a fine  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  in  the  larw  hall  of  the  centre 
building,  which  we  found  we  could  arrange  admirably 
for  such  purposes.  While  all  were  delighted  with  the 
exercises,  I have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  their 
deportment  could  not  have  been  marked  with  greater 
propriety. 

For  this  pleasant  and  rare  entertainment,  we  were 
indebted  to  a portion  of  the  band  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind,”  and  to  those 
who  thus  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  and  whose 
own  afflictions  prevented  their  seeing  the  glad  faces  of 
their  auditors,  we  all  tender  our  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  many  parties  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year  passed  off  more  pleasantly 
and  merrily,  or  with  less  that  was  exceptionable,  than 
did  those  in  this  hospital,  in  which  about  sixty  of  the 
patients  participated.  To  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
furnished,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  bountiful  supply 
of  refreshments,  ample  for  all  in  the  house,  we  wmuld 
express  our  obligations. 

The  matron  has  had  frequent  parties  for  various 
useful  purposes,  followed  by  music  and  some  simple 
entertainment.  These  parties  have  been  appreciated  by 
a large  number,  and  are  generally  looked  forward  to 
with  interest  by  patients  of  both  sexes. 

On  the  Sabbath,  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
have  continued  to  attend  some  of  the  various  places  of 
worship  in  our  vicinity  with  great  regularity,  and  in  the 
evening,  a very  large  proportion  is  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  large  rooms  of  the  hospital. 
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Entire  propriety  of  conduct  is  nearly  always  observed 
on  these  occasions.  Of  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  the  insane  paying  a proper  regard  to  religious  obser- 
vances, under  judicious  regulations,  it  appears  to  me  there 
can  be  but  an  affirmative  opinion. 

No  favourable,  opportunity  is  neglected  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  patients,  and  for  free  and  friendly 
conversation  on  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interest- 
ed ; not  excepting,  in  many  instances,  their  own  cases 
and  their  own  peculiarities  or  those  of  their  neighbours 

Discrimination  is  of  course  to  be  observed  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  matter  connected  with  the  insane ; with 
some  few  patients  it  is  advisable  that  no  allusion  to  the 
character  of  their  disease  should  ever  be  made,  but  with 
others,  advantage  results  from  a different  course. 
Many,  by  a free  and  candid  conversation  on  the  whole 
subject,  are  taught  to  take  a correct  view  of  their  disease, 
— to  look  upon  it  as  upon  many  other  afflictions  to  which 
all  are  liable,  and  not  as  a hopeless  one,  nor  as  one  so 
terrible,  that  all  allusion  to  it  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  this  institution  we  have  always  taken  much  pains 
to  make  the  associations  connected  with  the  hospital  as 
pleasant  as  possible ; directing  on  all  occasions  the 
patients  attention  to  the  agreeable  parts  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  and  casting  into  the  shade,  as  much  as  may 
be,  those  of  a less  gratifying  character.  A number  of 
our  patients,  after  leaving,  have  paid  us  frequent  visits, 
often  in  company  with  their  wives  or  other  members  of 
their  families ; and  Avith  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  whatever  may  have  been  done  for  them,  have  mani- 
fested, that  their  recollections  of  the  hospital  were  far 
from  being  of  a painful  character. 

These  visits,  and  the  many  kind  and  affectionate 

letters  I am  constantly  receiving  from  our  restored 
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patients  from  a greater  distance,  are  most  gratifying,  and 
offer  to  all  concerned  in  producing  these  results,  some 
of  the  purest  and  highest  rewards  that  can  he  given  for 
the  performance  of  arduous  and  trying  duties. 

Several  of  our  patients  after  recovering,  have  express- 
ed great  anxiety  to  be  retained  in  some  post  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  two,  have  been  performing 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily  the  responsible  and  arduous 
duties  of  attendants. 

A proper  system  of  management  in  an  insane  hospital 
embraces  a liberal  provision  for  securing  the  physical 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  incurable,  as  well  as 
for  treating  those  who  are  likely  to  be  restored.  It  is  a 
relief,  in  many  cases,  not  easily  estimated,  for  friends 
and  relatives  to  know  that  those  who  are  doomed  to 
lasting  insanity,  may  at  least  have  a home,  where,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  their  wants  will  be  provided  for,  and 
their  safety  insured, — and  where  if  the  enjoyments  of 
reason  can  not  be  restored  to  them,  life  will  often  be 
made  cheerful,  and  many  of  its  pleasures  be  freely 
enjoyed.  The  incurable  cases  have  in  this  institution 
always  received  a large  share  of  attention. 

Restraint. — Although  the  means  heretofore  detail- 
ed, and  the  aid  of  a vigilant  and  efficient  corps  of  assis- 
tants, have  enabled  a large  number  of  the  patients  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  1 have  mentioned,  almost 
from  their  first  entrance ; it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
we  always  have  in  our  family,  some  with  that  unfortu- 
nate temperament,  that  blackens  the  fairest  scenes, — 
distorts  the  purest  motives,  and  misconstrues  the  kindest 
actions;  and  that  many  require  some  more  decided 
restraint,  until  the  violence  of  their  attack  has  subsided. 

No  hospital  for  the  Insane  can  ever  be  without  re- 
straint;— the  very  character  of  the  building — the  laws 
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for  its  government,  and  the  supervision  and  discipline 
that  is  required,  impose  a wholesome  restraint  upon  all 
who  enter  its  walls.  Fortunately,  the  discipline  and 
restraint,  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands,  can 
hardly  prove  injurious.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  means,  formerly  believed  necessary,  the  evils  of 
which  were  of  so  terrible  and  lasting  a character,  that 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  diffuse  more  correct 
and  enlightened  views  on  every  occasion. 

Sechision  to  guarded  chambers  for  a limited  period, 
is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  but 
to  prevent  abuse,  its  duration  must  be  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  a superior  officer  of  the  house.  To 
no  other  persons  can  it  be  safely  entrusted.  ^ 

Every  year  brings  us  cases  to  prove  the  danger  of 
.seclusion  being  improperly  continued;  and  the  bad 
habits  which  we  have  found  most  difficulty  in  sub- 
duing, have  been  traced  directly  to  this  cause ; often 
combined,  it  is  true,  with  the  constant  employment  of 
some  kind  of  apparatus,  which  effectually  prevented 
the  patient  from  taking  proper  care  of  his  person,  had 
he  been  so  disposed. 

Patients  steadily  confined  to  their  rooms,  are  gene- 
rally more  addicted  to  the  destruction  of  clothing  and 
furniture — to  filthy  habits,  and  often  offer  greater  vio- 
lence to  those  about  them,  than  when  they  have  more 
freedom  in  their  movements. 

Seclusion  for  very  short  periods,  I have  found  suffi- 
cient restraint  for  nearly  every  case  under  care  during 
the  past  year,  and  with  an  average  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  there  have  rarely  been  more 
than  four  or  five  confined  to  their  chambers.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  for  two  or  three  weeks  toge- 
ther, not  a single  male  was  thus  restrained.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  report,  and  during  several  previous 
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weeks,  there  has  been  but  one  of  each  sex,  in  this  situa- 
tion. If  proper  provision  is  made  for  seclusion,  classi- 
fication and  attendance,  all  the  common  kinds  of  re- 
straining apparatus  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity;  hut  of  the  propriety  of  doing  so,> 
under  all  circumstances,  I still  entertain  doubts. 

The  error  of  dispensing  with  all  apparatus  in  every 
case, — if  error  it  is, — is  fortunately  one  that  will  cure 
itself,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  person 
who  is  not  actuated  by  pure  motives  and  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Our  invariable  rule  is  to  remove  all  restraint  from 
the  person  of  every  patient  upon  his  entering  the  hospi- 
tal, and  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  it  is  ever 
re-applied. 

The  completion  of  the  lodges,  has  contributed  to 
diminish  the  already  very  small  amount  of  restraining 
apparatus  used  in  this  institution.  They  were  con- 
structed with  the  express  view  of  preventing  even 
seclusion,  by  a strict  classification  of  the  patients  in  the 
halls ; and  on  that  account,  the  rooms  are  only  intended 
for  night,  or  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  very 
violent  patients  by  day.  The  effects  of  these  arrange- 
ments have  been  very  striking.  By  proper  association 
and  strict  supervision,  very  little  glass  has  been  broken, 
(although  much  is  exposed,)  and  many  patients  have 
been  prevented  from  tearing  their  clothes,  until  the  habit 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that 
a diminution  of  restraint,  with  proper  attendance,  pro- 
motes cleanly  habits  and  lessens  noise,  breakage,  and 
tearing. 

Among  the  patients  received  directly  into  these 
lodges,  were  several  persons  whose  hands  had  been 
constantly  in  muffs  or  analogous  kinds  of  restraint  for 
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years  before  they  entered  this  hospital  Immediately 
on  their  reception,  all  restraint  was  removed,  and  in 
no  one  instance,  has  it  been  re-applied. 

In  each  of  these  buildings,  are  generally  sixteen  or 
seventeen  patients.  During  the  }mar,  no  apparatus  for 
restraint  has  been  applied,  except  in  two  cases,  and  it  is 
rare  that  more  than  one  patient  of  each  sex,  are  confined 
to  their  rooms.  In  the  lodge  occupied  by  the  females, 
no  restraining  apparatus  has  been  employed. 

Had  I felt  anxious  to  make  such  a declaration,  it 
would  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  stated,  that 
during  the  past  year,  no  restraining  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  had  been  upon  the  person  of  a single  patient  of 
this  hospital ; — but  believing  as  I do,  that  its  occasional 
employment  may  be  conferring  a favour  on  the  patient, 
it  has  always  been  resorted  to,  where  there  existed  a 
proper  indication  for  its  use.  The  only  indication  for 
its  use,  that  is  recognized  in  this  hospital,  is  the  posi- 
tive benefit  or  safety  of  the  patient, — never  the  trouble 
of  those  to  whose  care  he  is  entrusted, — and  the  direct 
order  of  the  physician  or  his  assistant,  the  only  author- 
ity, under  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  use  of  restrain- 
ing apparatus,  ought  rarely  be  entrusted  to  other  hands. 
Until  attendants  have  learned  by  experience,  that  ulti- 
mately they  gain  by  avoiding  its  use — they  rarely  fail 
to  suggest  its  employment,  under  improper  circum- 
stances,— upon  every  occasion,  indeed,  when  difficulty 
or  danger  is  apprehended, — instead  of  showing  their  ov/n 
tact,  by  a resort  to  other  expedients,  for  controlling  the 
patient. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  “ any  contrivance  which 
diminishes  the  necessity  for  vigilance,  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  discipline”  of  an  hospital  for  the  insane  ; 
and  this  is  a strong:  arg’ument  against  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances  that  have  been  devised  for  this  very  purpose. 

Since  my  last  report,  one  female  patient  was  kept 
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upon  her  bed  for  a few  nights,  by  a very  efficient  and 
comfortable  apparatus,  of  leather.  W ristbands,  secured 
by  a belt  around  the  body,  were  used  with  four  males, 
and  mittens  (all  of  leather)  were  kept  upon  the  hands 
of  three  other  men,  during  a few  days.  A few  hours 
were  generally  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  These  were 
used  when  the  disposition  to  injure  themselves  or 
others  was  particularly  striking,  or  to  prevent  the 
induffience  of  vicious  habits. 

o 

AVith  these  exceptions,  and  some  occasional  impedi- 
ment to  the  movement  of  the  arms,  during  the  action 
of  a blister,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  applying  even 
the  milder  kinds  of  apparatus  in  a single  one  of  the  238 
cases  under  care  during  the  year,  and  I wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  rougher  varieties,  as  leg-locks, 
straight-jackets,  muffs,  restraining  chairs,  &c.,  are  not 
considered  as  among  the  means  employed  in  this  hospital. 

For  nearly  three  months  preceding  the  time  at  which 
I am  writing,  no  patient  has  required  any  more  decided 
restraint  than  simple  seclusion  in  a guarded  chamber. 

Attendants. — It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  do 
justice  to  the  plan  of  treatment,  of  which  some  details 
have  just  been  given,  requires  a larger  number  of 
assistants — persons  of  higher  and  more  varied  qualifica- 
tions— better  intelligence,  and  more  courteous  manners 
than  were  formerly  employed ; and  that  while  the 
labours  of  all  concerned  in  carrying  out  this  system  are 
rendered  more  arduous  and  responsible,  a better  com- 
pensation is  necessary  to  secure  that  zeal,  energy  and 
devotion  to  duties,  which  should  characterise  all,  in 
every  station,  about  a hospital  for  the  insane.  Attend- 
ants of  the  proper  kind,  and  in  sufficient  number,  are 
indispensable  to  enable  any  institution  to  do  justice  to 
its  patients. 

Few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  possess  all  the 
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qualifications,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  peculiar 
temperament  necessary  to  make  a perfect  attendant. 
Without  a trial,  it  is  impossible  even  to  say  who  will 
perform  the  duties  of  the  station  sufficiently  well  to 
make  it  to  their  own  interest  or  that  of  the  institution, 
that  they  should  remain  in  it. 

A high  moral  character — a good  education — strict 
temperance — kind  and  respectful  manners — a cheerful 
and  forbearing  temper,  with  calmness  under  every  irri- 
tation— industry,  zeal  and  watchfulness  in  the  discharge 
•of  duty — and,  above  all,  that  sympathy  with  those 
under  care  which  springs  from  the  heart,  are  among 
the  qualities  which  are  desirable,  and  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  which  we  endeavour  to  combine  in  those  who 
are  placed  in  this  station. 

When  all  these  are  found  in  one  individual,  and  he 
has  been  instructed  in  the  proper  mode  of  performing 
his  duties,  his  services  to  any  institution  and  to  the  sick 
are  truly  invaluable.  Such  an  attendant  is  really  a 
benefactor  to  his  species. 

Without  remaining  for  some  hours,  or  even  days,  in 
a refractory  ward,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  “ wear 
and  tear”  of  mind  and  body,  which  is  often  the  effect  of 
an  uninterrupted  performance  of  the  same  exciting  kind 
of  labour.  On  this  account,  I have  always  endeavoured 
to  give  as  much  variety  as  possible  to  the  occupation, 
by  combining  out-door  exercise  with  ward  duties,  and 
affording  a certain  amount  of  time  for  entire  relaxation 
or  for  innocent  recreation — so  effectual  in  producing 
good  health  and  the  cheerfulness  and  equanimity  of 
temper  springing  from  it,  which  are  so  important  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  insane.  The  patients  are  as 
much  benefited  by  this  course  as  the  attendants  them- 
selves. 

Active  duties,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  patients. 
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might  be  found  for  a much  larger  proportion  of  attend- 
ants than  have  ever  yet  been  employed ; but  the  precise 
number  absolutely  required  to  take  charge  of  the 
patients,  depends  very  much  upon  the  construction  of  a 
hospital — the  number  and  size  of  its  wards,  and  the 
facilities  for  supervision  Let  these  however,  be  as  they 
may,  the  rule  which  requires  an  attendant  always  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  patients  in  every  ward,  and  res- 
ponsible for  the  safety  and  good  order  of  those  in  it,  I 
consider  indispensable  in  every  well  conducted  institu- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  insanity.  It  will,  almost  every 
day,  prevent  painful  accidents  or  scenes  of  excitement 
and  where  there  is  a suicidal  disposition,  there  is  no* 
security  without  it. 

The  attendants  never  give  up  their  charge  till  the 
night  watchman  and  watchwoman  assume  the  care  of 
the  wards,  and  these  last  do  not  leave  them,  till  th& 
attendants  are  again  up  and  engaged  in  their  morning 
duties. 

The  supervisors  of  the  wings  have  also  very  respon- 
sible duties  to  perform.  They  pass  their  time  in  the 
different  wards,  and  are  expected  to  notify  the  Physi- 
cian of  every  instance  of  negligence — violation  of  rules 
or  misconduct  of  any  kind  in  their  respective  divisions^ 
and  to  see  that  the  comfort  of  every  patient,  particularly 
when  sick,  is  scrupulously  attended  to. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  all  those  mentioned.  Upon  their 
zeal  and  vigilance,  we  must  ever  depend  to  no  smal^ 
extent,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  for  the  safety  of 
certain  classes  of  patients. 

When  to  the  constant  care  of  supervisors,  attendants, 
watchman  and  watch-woman,  are  added  the  regular 
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visits  of  the  Physician  and  his  assistant ; the  transient 
ones  at  irregular  hours,  by  these  officers  and  the 
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steward  and  matron,  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
house — I believe  we  have  an  organization  that  will  go 
very  far  towards  preventing  accidents  of  every  kind,  and 
which  will  secure  to  all  the  patients,  kind  treatment  and 
faithful  attendance. 

Such  a system  of  treatment,  and  such  an  organization, 
while  producing  infinitely  more  good  and  lessening  - 
greatly  the  ills  of  humanity,  must  necessarily  cost  more 
than  one, — where  troublesome  patients  are  permanently 
shut  up  in  strong  rooms  or  strapped  to  “ tranquilizing” 
chairs — or  if  allowed  to  stir  out,  are  to  be  seen  promenad- 
ing confined  yards,  in  muffs  or  straight-jackets,  and  where 
the  tenant  of  the  solitary  room  sees  only  a rough  and 
ignorant  keeper,  who  carries  his  meals,  but  does  little 
else  to  promote  his  comfort  or  his  health.  The  day  has 
nearly  past,  I trust,  in  which  a civilized  people  will  per- 
mit such  a course  to  be  pursued  towards  any  portion  of 
its  unfortunate  population,  and  surely  the  benevolence 
of  a Christian  community  will  never  allow  the  means 
to  be  wanting,  for  carrying  out  a milder  system  in  full 
efficiency. 

Patients  received  on  the  Charity  of  the  Hos- 
pital. I cannot  conclude  this  report,  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Board,  to  the  great  good  effected  by 
the  free  list,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  annually  re- 
lieved by  it. 

The  regulation  adopted  some  years  since,  of  admit- 
ting patients  on  this  list,  only  for  a limited  period,  and 
directing  their  discharge,  if,  after  adequate  trial,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a recovery,  has  extended  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  charity ; — it  has  made  it  curative  in  its 
operation; — a large  number  now  participating  in  its 
benefits,  where  formerly  it  only  afforded  an  asylum  for 
a single  incurable  case  during  a series  of  years. 
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By  making  the  cases  admitted  without  charge, 
strictly  those  of  short  duration,  many  more  are  restored ; 
and  the  number  of  those  every  way  suitable  for  this 
foundation  is  so  large,  that  I shall  be  excused  for  urging 
upon  the  Board,  the  importance  of  efforts  to  increase  the 
funds  that  may  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  When 
it  is  recollected,  that  the  interest  only  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  can  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  is  known  (as  I can  state  with  confidence,)  that 
the  income  from  every  thousand  dollars  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  corporation,  will  enable  the  institution  to 
restore  to  reason,  and  to  society,  at  least  one  patient  for 
every  year  of  its  existence,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
those  who  are  disposing  of  their  property  in  works  of 
benevolence,  will  gladly  bestow  a portion  where  it  is 
sure  of  producing  such  noble  results. 

Besides,  insanity  is  of  such  common  occurrence,  and 
the  shipwrecks  of  fortune  in  this  country  so  frequent, 
that  no  man  who  contributes  to  this  fund,  can  feel  sure 
that  his  own  descendants  may  not  be  among  those  who 
shall  claim  its  assistance.  Such  has  already  been  the 
case,  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  frequent  recurrence.  Every  patient  received 
without  charge,  in  either  hospital,  is  a saving  to  the  pub- 
lic not  only  of  the  cost  of  treatment — but  very  often,  by 
being  restored — the  expense  of  a permanent  support 
elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  cases,  have  been 
admitted  on  this  list.  The  warm  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, after  restoration,  by  the  individuals  themselves, 
their  relatives  or  friends,  have  told  most  plainly,  the 
vast  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness  which  the  hos- 
pital has  carried  into  whole  families ; and  one  patient 
thus  received — not  satisfied  v/ith  thanks,  insisted  upon 
contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  from  her  first 
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e-arnings,  an  amount  of  money  which  would  have  paid 
full  board  for  the  whole  period  of  her  residence  in  the 
house. 


During  both  years  our  present  buildings  have  been 
occupied — there  has  been  a large  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  complete  them — to  remove  the  rubbish  from 
the  ground,  and  in  fencing,  levelling,  and  grading.  All 
these  have  added  materially  to  the  current  expenditures, 
and  will  not  be  required  another  year.  For  the  future, 
there  will  be  more  time  to  devote  to  improving  and 
ornamenting  the  grounds,  which  will  furnish  employ- 
ment of  a pleasant  character  to  the  patients,  and  add  to 
the  means  for  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  every  object  of 
interest  that  is  placed  in  or  about  a hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, that  even  every  tree  that  buds,  or  every  flower 
that  blooms,  may  contribute  in  its  small  measure  to  ex- 
cite a new  train  of  thought,  and  perhaps  be  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  back  to  reason,  the  morbid  wan- 
derings of  a disordered  mind. 

In  the  organization  and  subsequent  direction  of  this 
hospital,  I have  felt  myself  deeply  indebted,  for  the 
generous  confidence  with  which  my  views  have  thus 
far  been  seconded  by  your  Board,  and  for  the  zealous 
discharge  of  duty  by  those  employed  in  its  different 
departments.  To  the  assistant  Physician  Dr.  R.  A. 
Given, — to  the  Steward,  Wm.  G.  Malin,  and  the  Matron, 
Mary  D.  Shar pieces,  I would  refer  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, as  having  performed  with  unvarying  fidelity  the 
responsible  duties  of  their  several  stations. 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 


Contributions  and  donations,  will  be  received  by  any 
of  the  Managers,  or  by  the  Treasurer,  at  No.  135  South 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Legacies,  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institution,  viz : to  “ The  Contrteutors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.” 


ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received ; and  for  the  epileptic,  a special  agree- 
ment should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania  a Potu,  are  not  received  into  this  hos- 
pital— but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusively. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a patient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  the  attending 
Managers,^  and  to  furnish  a certificate  of  the  patient’s 
insanity,  from  some  respectable  graduate  of  medicine — 
with  a request  from  a near  relative  or  friend,  that  the 
individual  may  be  received  into  the  institution.  A full 
and  detailed  history  of  each  case  is  also  particularly  re- 
quested. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a patient 
when  discharged — security  is  always  required  from  some 
responsible  resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  if  a patient  is  removed  iincured,  before  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  and  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician; — board 
IS  always  required  for  thirteen  weeks. 


* The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  these  gentlemen  are  published  in 
several  of  the  daily  papers,  or  can  be  learned,  on  application  at  the  Hospital, 
in  Pine  street  above  Eighth,  Philadelphia, — where  blank  forms  for  physi- 
cian’s certificate,  bond,  questions,  &c.,  can  always  be  obtained. 
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?ORT  FOR  1 843. 


OFFICERS  OF  ZBE  INSTITUTION 


MANAGERS, 


John  Paul,  President. 

G,  Roberts  Smith,  Secretary. 
Charles  Roberts, 

Charles  Watson, 

Joseph  Price, 

Mordecai  Lewis, 


Alex.  W.  Johnston, 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
William  B.  Fling, 
Frederick  Brown, 
George  Stewardson, 
James  R.  Greeves. 


TREASURER, 

John  T.  Lewis. 

PHYSICIAN, 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN, 
Robert  A.  Given,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 
William  G.  Malin. 

MATRON, 

Mary  D.  Sharpless. 


Letters  relative  to  tlie  admission  of  patients,  may  be  addressed 
(Post  Paid)  to  any  of  the  Managers,  or  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia. 


Letters  or  small  packages  for  any  of  the  officers  or  patients,  may 
also  be  left  at  the  Hospital,  Pine  street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  obedience  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  undersigned  presents  to 
its  Board  of  Managers,  his  third  Annual  Report. 

During  the  whole  year,  just  closed,  both  Lodges,  as 
well  as  the  main  Hospital,  have  been  occupied  regular- 
ly,— the  full  scheme  of  organisalion  has  been  in  ope- 
ration, almost  without  an  interruption,  — and  although 
from  various  causes,  it  has  been  a year  with  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety,  I have  the 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  with  the  blessings  of  a bene- 
ficent Providence,  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  health,  and  of  increased  comfort  to 
a larger  number,  than  during  any  similar  period. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  we  have  had  the 
gratification  to  witness  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  our 
fellow  beitms,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  mental 
disease,  — some  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the 
Union,  — return  to  their  families  and  to  society  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health  ; many  others  with  health 
materially  improved,  and  new  means  of  enjoyment 
opened  to  those  whose  maladies  have  proved  in- 
tractable. 
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During  the  same  period,  however,  we  have  had  to 
regret  the  admission  of  an  unusual  number,  labouring 
under  severe  physical  disease,  and  a few  in  a state  of 
prostration,  that  prevented  our  doing  more  than  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  their  last  moments. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  patients  in  the  Hospital,  since  which 
one  hundred  and  forty  have  been  admitted,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  have  been  discharged  or  died, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  under  care  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital,  three  years 
since,  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  admitted,  and  the  number  under  care  at  one 
time,  has  been  constantly  augmenting,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  tables,  which  embrace  all  the  cases 
that  had  not  been  in  the  Hospital  in  the  city. 

1.  In  1841,  there  were  admitted  - 83  patients. 


2.  The  average  number  in  1841,  was  - 104 


1842 

1843 


U 


111 

140 


1842,  “ 

1843,  “ 


114 

132 


3.  The  highest  number,  at  one  time. 


in  1841,  w’as 
“ 1842,  “ 

“ 1843,  “ 


116 

127 

145 


4.  The  total  number  under  care. 


in  1841,  was 
“ 1842,  “ 

“ 1843,  “ 


176 

238 

258 
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Of  those  discharged  during  the  year  1843,  were — 


Cured  68 

Much  Improved 7 

Improved 14 

Stationary  20 

Died 17 


Total,  126 

Of  the  patients  discharged  “Cured,”  thirty-four  were 
residents  of  the  Hospital,  not  exceeding  three  months ; 
twenty-three,  between  three  and  six  months ; eight, 
between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  three,  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “ Much  Improved,”  three  were 
under  treatment  not  exceeding  three  months;  two, 
between  three  and  six  months:  and  two,  between  six 
months  and  one  year. 

Of  the  “Improved,”  five  were  under  care  less  than 
three  months ; three,  between  three  and  six  months ; 
three,  between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  three  for 
a longer  period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “Stationary,”  five  were  in  the 
house  less  than  three  months;  five,  between  three  and 
six  months  ; three,  between  six  months  and  one  year ; 
and  seven,  over  one  year. 

Amontj  those  discharged  without  being  well,  were 
several  patients,  whose  removal  was  premature,  and  in 
whose  cases,  a proper  trial  of  treatment  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  recoveries.  Of  these,  four  are  regis- 
tered “ Much  Improved,”  three  “Improved,”  and  four 
“ Stationary.”  A few  we  have  learned  continued  to 
convalesce,  and  ultimately  became  quite  well.  They 
have  been  reported  as  they  were,  when  they  left  the 
Hospital. 
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The  public  generally  is  becoming  better  informed 
respecting  the  chronic  character  which  insanity  fre- 
quently assumes,  but  until  correct  views  on  the  whole 
subject  are  universal,  the  directors  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  will  occasionally  have  to  regret  interruptions 
to  their  treatment,  which  they  have  no  power  to  control. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  in  this  place,  that  it 
is  rarely  worth  while  to  send  a patient  from  home,  un- 
less it  is  resolved,  that  there  shall  be  a perseverance  in 
the  use  of  remedies  for  at  least  six  months ; and  no 
case  of  insanity  should  be  deemed  hopeless,  that  has 
not  been  more  than  a year  under  treatment.  Our 
records  furnish  instances,  where  the  recoveries  have 
been  perfect  after  a much  longer  period,  and  under 
the  most  discouraging-  circumstances:  to  two  of 
which,  I shall  refer  in  a subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

Ten  males  and  seven  females  have  died  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  three  were  cases  of  apoplexy  (two 
being  third  attacks),  three  were  cases  of  dysentery, 
of  a violent  form,  with  which  several  of  our  debili- 
tated patients  were  attacked  during  the  past  summer ; 
two  died  from  abscess  of  the  kidneys ; one  from  chronic 
bronchitis  ; one,  cancer  of  the  intestines  ; one,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines  of  long  standing;  one,  erysipelas, 
with  effusion  in  the  thorax;  one,  gradual  wasting  of 
the  powers  of  life ; one,  sudden  death,  in  a case  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  with  ossification  of  the  aorta  ; 
two  were  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  dying  on 
the  fourth  day  after  admission  ; and  one  patient,  who  ' 
had  been  under  high  excitement  for  some  time,  fell 
into  a state  of  collapse,  and  died  a few  hours  after 
reaching  the  Hospital. 

From  the  above  abstract  it  will  be  observed,  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  deaths  have  resulted  from  chronic 
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diseases  of  a dangerous  character,  most  of  which  existed 
before  the  patients  entered  the  Hospital,  and  between 
which  and  their  insanity  there  was,  in  several  instances, 
a direct  connexion.  This  was  particularly  so  with 
the  cases  of  apoplexy  and  abscess  of  the  kidneys. 
The  case  of  cancer  of  the  intestines  was  one  of  those 
latent  forms  of  disease,  occasionally  observed  among 
the  insane,  going  on  steadily  to  near  their  fatal  termi- 
nation, often  without  a complaint  from  the  patient, 
and  with  hardly  a symptom  likely  to  lead  to  a correct 
diagnosis. 

The  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  should  never  have  been  brought  to 
the  Hospital.  This  disease,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  of  rest  and  quiet,  is  of  a highly  dangerous 
character ; but  when  a patient  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
posure and  excitement,  attendant  upon  a rough  jour- 
ney, the  result  can  hardly  prove  different  from  that 
which  occurred  in  the  cases  which  reached  us. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  insane  should  always 
be  promptly  placed  under  treatment  — the  favourable 
termination  of  the  disease  and  its  duration  being  often 
dependent  upon  such  a course  ; but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  a patient  should  never  be  sent  from 
home  till  the  character  of  his  illness  is  positively  made 
out,  nor  till  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  in- 
dividual is  not  labouring  under  the  delirium  of  phre- 
nitis,  or  some  low  form  of  fever. 

With  the  exception  of  several  cases  of  dysentery 
last  summer,  already  referred  to,  our  patients  have  had 
a remarkable  exemption  from  all  acute  disease,  since 
the  opening  of  this  Hospital. 

Statistical  Tables.  — In  making  out  our  statistical 
tables,  I continue,  as  heretofore,  to  embrace  all  the 
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cases  that,  have  been  under  treatment  in  the  institu- 
tion.* 


Table  I.  — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and 
discharges,  since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital,  and  of  those 
remaining  at  the  end  of  1843. 


1 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions, 

258 

181 

439 

Discharges  or  deaths, 

187 

120 

307 

Remain, 

71 

6i 

132 

* For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  compare  the  regula- 
tions of  tlifferent  Hospitals,  the  following  note  is  appended. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  a private  charitable  institution,  re- 
ceiving no  assistance  from  the  City  or  State,  and  expending  all  its 
income  for  the  benevolent  objects  of  its  foundation.  It  was  founded 
in  1752,  and  up  to  1841  received  Insane  as  well  as  other  sick  patients 
in  the  buildings  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  the  Insane 
were  removed  to  a country  location,  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  and 
this  new  establishment  was  then  styled  the  “ Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.”,,  Up  to  the  period  just  referred  to,  nearly  forty 
thousand  patients  had  been  admitted  into  the  Hospital  in  the  city, 
and  of  these,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
Insane. 

Patients  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  without  re- 
ference to  the  residence  of  the  applicant,  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  its  curability.  No  patient  is  received  for  less  than  three 
months,  but,  by  paying  board  for  that  period,  a patient  can  be  re- 
moved at  any  time.  Incurable  cases,  supported  by  their  friends,  may 
remain  indefinitely  in  the  Hospital.  A fixed  number  of  recent  indi- 
gent cases  are  maintained  on  the  funds  of  the  house  for  a limited 
period,  but  these,  if  not  improving  or  likely  to  improve  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  are  discharged  to  make  room  for  others.  Cases  of 
snania-a-potu  are  not  received  into  this  Hospital. 
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Table  II.  — Showing  the  ages  of  patients  at  the  time  of  their 

admission. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  15  and  20 

8 

11 

"l91 

Between  50  and  55 

17 

9 

26 

“ 20  and  25 

48 

21 

69| 

55  and  60 

9 

8 

17 

“ 25  and  30 

52 

33  85' 

“ 60  and  65 

14 

6 

20 

“ 30  and  35 

30 

19  49 

“ 65  and  70 

3 

7 

10 

“ 35  and  40 

33 

18151 

“ 70  and  75 

4 

8 

12 

“ 40  and  45 

24 

24  48 

“ 75  and  80 

1 

1 

2 

“ 45  and  50 

15 

1631 

1 

1 

258 

181,439 

Table  III.  — Showing  the  occupations  of  258  male  patients. 


1 

Fanners 

32 

Machinists 

3 

Merchants  - - ; 

21 

Plane  Maker  - 

1 

Clerks  - - - 

23 

Iron  Master 

1 

Physicians 

13 

Weavers  - - - 

2 1 

Lawyers 

3 

Bricklayers 

4 I 

Clergymen 

6 

Brick  Maker  - 

1 i 

Masons 

2 

Sail  Makers 

2 i 

Umbrella  Maker 

1 

Cooper  - . - 

1 1 

Printers  - - . 

3 

Jewellers  - - - 

^ i 

Officers  of  the  Army  - 

3 

Potter  ... 

1 

“ “ Navy  - 

1 

Chair  Makers  - 

2 ! 

Students  - - - 

1 

Blacksmiths 

2 1 

“ of  Medicine- 

Watch  Makers  - 

3 i 

“ Law 

1 

Hotel  Keepers  - 

2 

“ Divinity  - 

3 

Second-hand  Dealer  - 

1 

Saddlers  - - - 

2 

Cap  Manufacturer 

1 I 

Teachers  - - - 

4 

Locksmiths 

2 ! 

Pedlar  - - - 

1 

Millers  . - - 

5 ! 

Coal  Merchant  - 

1 

Glass  Blower  - 

1 

Tobacconists 

i " 

Wheelwright  - 

1 : 

Carpenters 

12 

Gardeners 

2 ! 

Bakers  - - . 

' 4 

Chemist  - - - 

1 : 

Seamen  - - . 

1 ^ 

Print-cutter 

1 

Planters  - - - 

4 

Currier  - - - 

1 1 

Manufacturers  - 

3 

Tailors  - - - 

4 i 

Coachman 

1 

Shoe  Makers  - 

6 1 

Druggists 

2 

Broker  - - - 

1 1 

Labourers 

6 

No  occupation  - 

36  1 

Engineer 

1 

' 

Plasterer  - - - 

1 

258 

1 

12 


Table  IV.  — Showing  the  occupations,  ^’c.,  of  181  female  patients. 


\ Seamstresses  or  Mantua 

i 

fFiues  of  Merchants  - 

4 

Makers 

20 

“ Physicians  - 

3 

j Store  Keepers  - 

4 

“ Judges 

1 

1 Attendants  in  Stores  - 

2 

“ Shoe  Makers 

3 

1 Segar  Maker 

1 

“ Hatters 

2 

1 Teachers 

1 2 

“ Cabinet  M’rs 

2 

Domestics 

1 10 

“ Labourers  - 

8 

“ Grocers 

3 

! Of  the  Single  Females 

1 

“ Clergyman  - 

1 

! not  pursuing  a regu- 

1 

“ 'J’obacconist 

1 

1 lar  employment,  were 

“ Weaver 

1 1 

of  Farmers 

9 

“ Sea  Captain  - 

1 I 

“ Merchants 

14 

“ Victualler 

1 

“ Masons  - 

1 

“ Brush  maker 

1 

“ Bank  Officer 

1 

“ Lawyer 

1 

“ Weaver 

1 

“ Tailors 

2 

“ Labourers  - 

2 

1 “ Millers 

2 

“ Sea  Captain- 

1 

' “ Police  Officers 

2 

“ Auctioneer  - 

1 

“ Carpenter  - 

1 

“ Innkeepers  - 

2 

“ Druggists 

2 

“ Teacher 

1 

“ Planter 

1 

“ Carpenter  - 

1 

“ Pedlar 

1 

“ Paper  Makers 

2 

“ Manufacturer 

1 

“ Physicians  - 

2 

“ Planter 

1 

Of  those  similarly  si- 

“ VVatch  Maker 

1 

tuated  were 

“ Curriers 

2 

of  Merchants  - 

7 

“ Clerks 

2 

“ Physicians  - 

2 

“ Engineer 

1 

“ U.  S.  Consul 

1 

“ Clergyman  - 

1 

“ Bank  Officer 

1 j 

“ Miller  - 

1 ' 

“ Sea  Captain- 

1 

“ Public  Officers 

2 

“ Hotel  Keeper 

1 i 

“ Officer  of  Army 

1 

“ Shoe  Makers 

5 

“ Customs 

1 

“ Clergyman  - 

1 

“ Lawyer 

1 

“ Confectioner 

1 

“ Farmers 

4 

Of  the  Married  simi- 

“ Planter 

1 

larly  situated  were 

“ Soldier 

1 

Wives  of  Clerks 

3 

“ Public  Officer 

1 

“ Teachers 

3 

“ Cooper 

1 

“ Farmers 

11 

i 

181 

13 

Table  V.  — Showing  the  number  of  Single,  Married,  ffidow 
and  Widowers  in  439  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single  ... 

166 

84 

250 

Married  ... 

75 

65 

140 

Widows  ... 

— 

32 

32 

Widowers  ... 

17 

— 

17 

Table  VI.  — Showing  the  Nativity  of  439  patients. 


Natives  of  Pennsylvania, 

238 

Natives  of  New  York. 

7 

“ New  Jersey, 

36 

“ Indiana, 

1 

“ Delaware, 

13 

“ D.  of  Columbia, 

2 

“ Maryland, 

16 

“ France, 

3 

“ Virginia, 

6 

“ r England, 

19 

“ N.  Carolina, 

2 

“ Scotland, 

4 

“ S.  Carolina, 

9 

“ (^Ireland, 

40 

“ Georgia, 

5 

“ Germany, 

15 

“ Tennessee, 

1 

“ Poland, 

2 

“ Massachusetts, 

3 

“ Prussia, 

1 

“ Connecticut, 

4 

“ Bermuda,  W.  I. 

2 

“ Vermont, 

2 

“ Jamaica,  “ 

1 

“ Rhode  Island 

3 

“ St.  Domingo,  “ 

1 

“ Alabama, 

1 

“ Maine, 

2 

439 

Table  VII.  — Showing  the  Residence  of  ‘iZQ  patients. 


Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

346 

Residents  of  Tennessee, 

1 

“ New  Jersey, 

26 

“ Kentucky, 

1 

“ Delaware, 

11 

“ Ohio, 

1 

“ Maryland, 

14 

“ Indiana, 

1 

“ Virginia, 

3 

“ Missouri, 

1 

“ D. of  Columbia, 

4 

“ Massachusetts, 

1 

“ N.  Carolina, 

2 

“ Connecticut, 

2 

“ S.  Carolina, 

8 

“ Maine, 

1 

“ Georgia, 

5 

“ Rhode  Island, 

2 

“ Alabama, 

2 

“ New  York, 

4 

“ Louisiana, 

2 

“ Jamaica,  W.  I. 

*1 

2 
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Table  VIII.  — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  Insanity  in  439 

patients. 


M. 

F- 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

111  health  of  vari- 

1 

Celibacy  - 

1 

_ 

1 

ous  kinds 

31 

33' 

64 

Mortified  pride  - 

— 

1 

1 

Intemperance 

26 



26 

Anxiety  for  wealth 

1 

— 

1 

Loss  of  property, 

Use  of  opium 

— 

2 

2 

failures,  &c 

24 

8 

32 

Use  of  tobacco  - 

2 

— 

2 

Dread  of  poverty 

2 

— 

2 

Puerperal  state  - 

— 

13 

13 

Disappointed  af- 

Lactation  too  long 

fections  - 

6 

4 

10 

continued 

— 

3 

3 

Intense  study 

7 

1 

8 

Uncontrolled  pas- 

Domestic  difficul- 

sion 

1 

1 

2 

ties  - - - 

2 

G 

8 

Tight  lacing 

— 

1 

1 

Fright 

2 

3 

5 

Injuries  of  the 

Grief,  loss  of 

head 

4 

2 

6 

friends,  &c. 

6 

22 

28 

Masturbation 

3 

— 

3 

Intense  applica- 

Mental  anxiety  - 

7 

3 

10 

tion  to  business 

3 

— 

3 

Exposure  to  cold  - 

1 

— 

1 

Religious  excite- 

Exposure  to  di- 

meni 

12 

9 

21 

rect  rays  of  the 

Political  excite- 

sun  - - - 

3 

— 

3 

ment 

2 

— 

2 

Exposure  to  in- 

Metaphysical  spe- 

tense  heat 

— 

1 

1 

eolations  - 

1 

— 

1 

Disappointed  ex- 

Want  of  exercise  - 

2 

1 

3 

pectations 

2 

2 

4 

Engagement  in  a 

Unascertained 

94 

65 

159 

duel 

1 

— 

1 

Want  of  employ- 

258 

181 

439 

ment 

12 

12 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  cases  without 
any  ascertained  cause  for  the  disease,  continues  to  in- 
crease ; no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  out  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  being  now  so  registered. 
In  many  instances  several  causes  clearly  combine  to 
produce  the  insanity,  and  in  a manner  that  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  any  table.  When  any 
one  of  these,  however,  appears  decidedly  prominent,  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  table,  as  being  the 
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nearest  possible  approximation  to  a correct  view  of 
the  subject. 

As  heretofore,  hereditary  predisposition  has  not 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  which, 
in  the  above  table,  refer  to  those  that  are  directly  ex- 
citing. An  individual  with  the  strongest  hereditary 
taint,  although,  of  course,  exposed  to  increased  risk  and 
requiring  peculiar  precautions,  with  a proper  course 
of  living,  and  a strict  obedience  to  natural  laws, 
may  pass  through  life,  without  a symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease. An  hereditary  constitution  predisposes  to  the 
disease,  but  something  more  is  required  to  develope  it. 
The  number  now  on  our  register  in  which  this  has 
been  well  ascertained,  is  thirty -three. 


Table  IX.  — Showing  the  age  at  ivhich  Insanity  first  appeared  in 

439  patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T.l 

Between  10  and  15 

4 

3 

7 

Between  50  and  55 

6 

4 

10 

“ 15  and  20 

25 

20 

45 

“ 55  and  60 

5 

8 

13 

“ 20  and  25 

68 

36 

104 

1 “ 60  and  65 

4 

2 

6 

“ 25  and  30 

54 

39 

93 

“ 65  and  70 

— 

— 

— 

“ 30  and  35 

26 

21 

47 

“ 70  and  75 

2 

— 

2 

35  and  40 

24 

12 

30 

“ 40  and  45 

26 

22 

48 

258 

439 

“ 45  and  50 

14 

14 

28 

1 

j 

Table  X.  — Showing  the  forms  of  Disease  for  which  439  patients 

were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania-  ... 

101 

88 

189 

Melancholia 

51 

30 

81 

Monomania- 

49 

30 

79 

Dementia  ... 

54 

32 

86 

Delirium  - 

3 

1 

4 

16 


Table  XI.  — Showing  the  duration  of  the  Disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  439  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  3 months  - 

108 

55 

163 

Between  3 and  6 months  - 

23 

18 

41 

“ 6 mos,  and  1 year 

27 

20 

47 

“ 1 and  2 years  - 

35 

21 

56 

“ 2 and  3 “ - 

8 

9 

17 

“ 3 and  4 “ - 

3 

3 

6 

“ 4 and  5 “ - 

13 

3 

16 

“ 5 and  10  “ - 

13 

18 

31 

“ 10  and  15  “ - 

5 

8 

13 

“ 15  and  20  “ - 

10 

7 

17 

“ 20  and  25  “ - 

3 

5 

8 

“ 25  and  30  “ - 

4 

8 

12 

“ 30  and  35  “ - 

1 

3 

4 

“ 35  and  40  “ - 

2 

0 

2 

“ 40  and  45  “ - 

3 

2 

5 

“ 50  and  55  “ - 

— 

1 

1 

258 

181  1 

439 

Table  XII.  — Showing  the  number  of  the  Attack  in  439  admissions. 


M. 

F, 

T. 

1 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack  - 

189 

151 

340 

Eleventh 

1 

- 

1 

Second  “ 

43 

12 

55 

Seventeenth  - 

1 

— 

1 

Third  “ 

12 

5 

17 

Eighteenth 

2 

— 

2 

Fourth  “ 

2 

4 

6 

Nineteenth 

1 



1 

Fifth  “ 

4 

2 

6 

Twentieth 

— 

1 

1 

Sixth  “ 

1 

2 

3 

Twenty-first  - 

— 

1 

1 

Seventh  “ 

1 

— 

1 

Twenty-second 

— 

1 

1 

No.  of  parox- 
ysms in  peri- 
odical cases, 
Tenth  - 

1 

1 

Twenty-third 

Twenty-fourth 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Where  insanity  has  appeared  periodical  in  its  cha- 
racter, or  where  the  predisposition  has  been  so  strong, 
that  very  slight  causes  have  produced  the  attack,  the 
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number  of  the  paroxysm  under  which  the  patient 
was  labouring  at  the  time  of  admission,  has  been  as- 
certained, and  is  presented  in  the  above  table.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  individuals  are  well  in  the  in- 
terval, but  the  period  of  sanity  is  too  short  to  allow 
them  to  be  considered  as  restored. 


Table  XIII.  — Shotving  the  state  of  307  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  or  died,  — their  sex,  and  the  form  of  Disease  for 
which  they  were  admitted. 


tn 

rt 

o 

rt 

ei 

«3 

a 

1 Males. 

1 Total. 
1 

1 Mania 

c3 

O 

S 

o 

s 

0> 

s 

4) 

Q 

"S 

Q 

Cured  - 

97 

61 

158 

89 

32 

35 

2 

- 

Much  Improved  - 

13 

10 

23 

15 

2 

5 

1 

— 

Improved  - - 

24 

15 

39 

17 

10 

6 

6 

— 

Stationary  - - 

29 

20 

49 

15 

11 

11 

12 

— 

Died  - 

24 

14 

38 

1" 

11 

6 

4 

Farm  and  Garden.  — During  the  past  year,  the 
farm  has  been  under  the  same  general  supervision  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  and  has  also  re- 
ceived constant  attention  from  the  Steward.  The 
amount  of  hay  cut  has  been  less  than  usual,  but  all 
the  other  crops  have  been  large,  and  creditable  to  the 
skill  of  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  important  ends  to  be  attained  by  the 
possession  of  this  land,  is  the  support  of  a considerable 
dairy,  and  for  raising  vegetables  required  in  large 
quantities,  with  such  grain  as  may  be  conveniently 
produced  in  a system  of  farming  which  looks  mainly 
to  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  provender  for  the 
large  stock  required,  for  the  different  purposes  of  the 
establishment.  The  amount  of  grain,  therefore,  will 
'Z* 
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vary  in  different  years.  In  addition  to  the  pasture 
and  hay,  we  have  last  year  raised  twenty-four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes ; two  thousand  bushels  of 
turnips  ; five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  ruta 
baga;  six  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat. 

Of  our  stock,  the  pigs  have  been  remarkably  fine, 
and  took  premiums  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society.  They  have  been  a source  of 
profit ; their  keep  has  cost  but  little,  and  thirty -three 
hundred  pounds  of  pork,  killed  on  the  premises,  have 
been  used  about  the  establishment. 

In  future,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  a decided  pecu- 
niary advantage  in  our  farm,  but  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, still  more  important,  that  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  estimating  its  value.  The  farm  is  a 
part  of  the  great  scheme  for  promoting  the  prominent 
object  of  the  institution  — the  restoration  and  comfort 
of  its  patients.  In  this  respect  its  value  is  unquestion- 
able. A number  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  have 
assisted  regularly  in  much  of  the  work  at  the  different 
seasons  when  their  services  have  been  desirable,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  their  mental  and  physical 
health.  Even  to  the  feelings  of  those,  who  lose  the 
benefit  they  would  derive  from  labour,  there  is  some- 
thing pleasing  and  tranquillizing  in  walking  over  well 
tilled  fields,  observing  the  habits  of  domestic  animals, 
the  constant  changes  occurring  in  vegetation,  the 
ripening  and  gathering  of  the  different  crops,  and  in 
watching  the  various  processes,  by  which  the  soil  is 
made  to  yield  the  largest  return  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  Garden  has  continued  to  be  one  of  our  best 
means  of  employing  patients  in  the  open  air,  and  as  a 
remedy  it  has  been  used  extensively  and  very  satisfac- 
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torily.  It  not  only  furnishes  us  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  vegetables,  generally,  freshly  gathered, 
the  morning  they  are  used,  but  supplies  us  with  a 
kind  of  labour,  available  for  more  patients  than  any 
other;  — being  sufficiently  light,  — interesting,  and 
with  much  variety. 

An  outdoor  attendant  makes  it  his  regular  business, 
immediately  after  breakfast,  to  invite  such  of  the  pa- 
tients as  are  suitable,  or  for  whom  this  form  of  exercise 
has  been  prescribed,  to  accompany  him  to  the  garden, 
and  to  engage  in  such  labour  as  may  be  most  congenial 
to  their  tastes.  The  attendant  w'orks  with  the  patients, 
encourages  them,  and  endeavours  in  every  way  to  be 
an  example  to  those  under  his  care.  When  one  com- 
pany becomes  fatigued  they  are  always  allowed  to  re- 
tire and  another  to  take  their  places. 

When  required  on  the  farm,  the  same  attendant 
takes  charge  of  those  who  are  there  employed,  and  in 
stormy  weather,  superintends  their  occupations  under 
shelter. 

Although  much  profit  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
labour  of  the  inmates  of  a Hospital,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  since  the  last  report,  the  regular  gardener  has  had 
scarce  any  assistance,  but  that  of  the  patients  and  their 
attendant  working  with  them. 

The  product  of  the  garden  this  year  has  been,  fifty 
cauliflowers,  three  hundred  heads  of  lettuce,  and  fiftv 
bunches  of  radishes,  raised  under  glasses ; — in  the  open 
air,  two  hundred  bunches  of  asparagus ; three  thou- 
sand heads  of  lettuce;  one  hundred  bushels  of  spi- 
nach; fifteen  bushels  of  early  potatoes;  five  hundred 
bunches  of  radishes  ; twenty-five  bunches  of  pie  rhu- 
barb ; thirty-five  bushels  of  peas ; twenty  bushels  of 
string-beans;  seventy-five  bushels  of  Lima-beans ; 
fifty  bushels  of  squashes;  seventy-five  bushels  of  to- 
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matoes;  twenty-five  quarts  of  strawberries;  fifty  quarts 
of  raspberries ; sixty  bushels  of  beets ; one  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels  of  parsnips ; twenty -five  bushels  of 
carrots ; six  bushels  of  peppers ; ten  bushels  of  egg- 
plants ; two  thousand  heads  of  celery ; two  thousand 
five  hundred  heads  of  cabbage;  four  bushels  of  sal- 
sify ; six  quarts  of  nasturtions;  one  bushel  of  martina; 
thirty  quarts  of  currants ; sixteen  bunches  of  sweet 
marjoram ; four  bushels  of  .cucumbers ; thirty-five 
bushels  of  onions ; twenty-five  bushels  of  turnips ; 
and  seventy -five  roots  of  horse-radish ; all  of  which 
have  been  used  either  in  this  Hospital,  or  that  in  the 
city,  or  been  sold.  The  quantity  of  ground  in  actual 
cultivation  is  two  and  a half  acres. 

Workshop  and  Mechanical  Department.  — The 
Workshop  continues  under  the  care  of  our  master  me- 
chanic, who,  in  addition  to  the  important  service  he 
renders  in  the  economy  of  the  house,  by  seeing  that 
the  different  buildings,  with  their  varied  and  extensive 
fixtures,  are  kept  in  order,  is  also,  to  some  extent,  an 
attendant,  in  having  the  charge  and  direction  of  those 
patients,  who  engage  in  carpentering  or  other  me- 
chanical pursuits,  or  who  assist  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  own  duties. 

The  value  of  mechanical  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
employment  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  is  now  so 
universally  conceded,  that  no  arguments  are  required 
in  its  favour.  The  undersigned  will  nevertheless  be 
excused  for  referring,  somewhat  in  detail,  to  two  cases, 
which  must  still  be  in  your  remembrance,  and  which, 
after  a failure  of  all  the  ordinary  means,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  restored  by  this  kind  of  employment,  under 
peculiarly  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  first  case  to  which  I allude,  was  a man,  about 
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twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  became  insane  early  in 
1841,  and  who,  after  apparently  recovering,  was  prema- 
turely taken  home  by  his  friends,  six  months  after  his 
admission  into  the  Hospital.  In  two  months,  however, 
he  ag-ain  became  insane,  and  was  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution,  where  treatment  had  little  effect,  except  in 
subduing  the  violence  of  his  excitement.  His  mind  at 
length  appeared  to  settle  down  into  a state  of  hopeless 
dementia. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  commencement  of 
his  disease,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  occasionally  to 
the  garden,  where,  with  some  trouble,  he  was  induced 
to  assist,  but  with  little  efficiency.  As  hands  were 
afterwards  required  upon  the  farm,  he  went  regularly 
to  the  fields,  and  often  worked  zealously  for  short  pe- 
riods. In  about  three  months,  having  considerable 
mechanical  skill,  he  was  put  in  the  Workshop  as  an 
assistant  to  the  carpenter.  At  this  time  his  mind  was 
in  such  a confused  state,  that  no  little  care  and  perse- 
verance were  necessary  to  keep  him  properly  and 
safely  employed.  A very  slow  but  steady  change 
was  soon  observed  to  be  taking  place  ; he  gradually  be- 
came interested  in  his  work,  less  erratic  in  his  move- 
ments, more  coherent  in  his  conversation,  and  in  about 
six  months  from  the  time  of  entering  the  Workshop, 
and  more  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  he  appeared  perfectly  restored.  He  con- 
tinued with  us  four  months  longer,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  a relapse. 

The  second  case  to  which  I refer,  exemplifies,  very 
strikingly,  the  benefit  that  sometimes  results  from 
placing  mechanical  instruments,  even  in  the  hands  of 
those  with  whom  there  might  be  a danger  of  their 
being  used  improperly.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  risks,  constantly  incurred  by  those  who 
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are  about  the  insane;  but  it  is  consoling  to  humanity 
to  know  that  these  risks  are  really  less,  where  many 
privileges  are  enjoyed  and  little  restraint  used,  than 
where  an  opposite  course  of  treatment  is  adopted,  and 
that  with  proper  vigilance  and  circumspection,  acci- 
dents, fortunately,  are  but  of  rare  occurrence. 

This  patient  was  advanced  in  life,  had  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  business,  was  a man  of  considerable 
physical  power,  and  extraordinary  activity  and  inge- 
nuity. When  admitted  into  this  Hospital,  he  had  been 
insane  more  than  a year,  and  was  considered  peculiarly 
dangerous,  labouring,  as  he  often  did,  under  high 
mental  excitement.  No  patient  ever  required  more 
constant  watching,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  he 
rarely  failed  to  conceal  articles,  in  fabricating  which 
into  dangerous  weapons  he  spent  a large  portion  of 
every  night.  With  this  propensity,  however,  it  was 
observed,  that  from  materials  picked  up  in  his  walks 
and  concealed  about  his  person,  he  was  forming,  in 
addition  to  his  weapons,  rough  instruments  of  a different 
kind,  with  which  he  began  to  repair  all  the  old  shoes 
that  he  could  find  about  the  premises,  or  in  any  other 
way  get  into  his  possession.  He  was  always  so  much 
more  calm  when  thus  employed,  that  after  exacting  a 
pledge  that  he  would  never  misuse  any  instrument 
entrusted  to  him,  or  allow  others  to  do  so,  a full  set  of 
shoemaker’s  tools,  knives,  hammers,  &c.,  were  placed 
in  his  room.  He  was  delighted  with  the  privilege, 
and  appreciated  fully  the  mark  of  confidence ; he 
commenced  work  with  renewed  vigour,  frequently  had 
two  or  three  other  patients  under  his  care,  but  never 
allowed  any  impropriety,  and  never,  in  a single  instance, 
gave  reason  to  regret  the  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. From  this  time,  his  mind  steadily  improved, 
and  when  evidently  approaching  a state  of  health,  he 
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had  an  attack  of  illness,  which  kept  him  in  bed  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  period  his  mind  was  found 
to  be  entirely  restored;  nearly  three  years  having 
elapsed  since  he  became  insane.  He  remained  in  the 
Hospital  several  weeks  afterwards,  but  has  now  been  at 
at  home,  and  a comfort  to  hisfamily,for  more  than  ayear. 

Both  these  cases  have  many  points  of  interest ; they 
are  referred  to  here,  however,  mainly  as  encouragement 
to  the  friends  of  patients,  and  to  those  to  whom  their 
treatment  may  be  entrusted,  to  persevere,  even  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  discouraging  character. 
Other  cases,  of  less  standing,  but  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able in  their  symptoms,  which  have  recovered  during 
the  past  year,  must  also  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
many  members  of  your  Board. 

The  Farm,  Garden,  and  Workshop,  constitute  our 
principal  means  for  labour,  but  a large  proportion  of 
our  patients,  who  have  never  had  a fondness  for  this 
mode  of  acquiring  and  preserving  health,  continue  to 
participate  in  the  various  kinds  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment placed  at  their  disposal.  Long  walks  to  almost 
every  interesting  point  within  four  or  five  miles,  occa- 
sional excursions  on  railroads  or  steamboats  to  towns  in 
our  vicinity,  our  own  pleasure  railroad,  the  tenpin  alley, 
the  attendance  of  public  exhibitions,  meetings,  lectures, 
or  concerts,  visits  to  public  institutions,  &c.,  have  been 
enjoyed  the  past  year,  to  a greater  extent,  than  during 
any  similar  period.  Our  means  for  carriage-riding 
have  also  been  much  improved,  and  the  number  par- 
ticipating in  this  pleasant  form  of  exercise  has  been 
more  than  doubled. 

On  the  Sabbath,  a number  of  our  patients  have  con- 
tinued regularly  to  attend  some  of  the  many  places  of 
worship  in  our  vicinity ; and  our  assemblies  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  for  reading  the  Scriptures, 
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have  been  fully  attended,  and  perfect  order  observed, 
almost  without  an  exception. 

Within  doors,  our  resources  are  of  a varied  and  in- 
teresting character.  The  library,  a great  variety  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  musical  instruments, 
writing,  conversation,  the  study  of  various  branches  of 
science,  and  all  the  usual  games,  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  our  patients. 

During  several  months  of  the  past  year,  a well  con- 
ducted weekly  paper  was  regularly  issued  from  one  of 
our  wards.  It  originated  entirely  with  patients,  was 
conducted  solely  by  them,  the  contents  were  almost 
wholly  original  and  from  their  pens,  and  the  tone  of 
the  paper,  and  the  leading  articles  would  compare  very 
favourably  with  much  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day.  It  was  issued  on  a very  large  sheet,  in  beautiful 
manuscript,  but  as  it  was  a part  of  the  editorial  duties 
to  transcribe  the  whole,  only  three  copies  were  prepared, 
and  they  intended  for  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
its  officers.  The  labour  thus  required  was  useful  to 
more  than  one  patient,  most  of  those  in  the  house  be- 
came interested  in  the  regular  appearance  of  the  paper, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  “Illuminator,”  although 
owing  to  the  recovery  and  return  home  of  its  editors, 
was  subject  for  general  regret. 

A number  of  excellent  musical  entertainments  have 
afforded  much  gratification  to  our  inmates,  and  the 
social  parties  have  been  fully  attended.  These  parties 
have  now  been  so  often  repeated,  and  the  deportment 
of  all  present  has  been  so  uniform,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  again  to  say  that  greater  propriety  of  conduct, 
or  more  rational  enjoyment,  is  not  commonly  found  with 
an  equal  number  of  persons,  similarly  assembled. 

Restraint.  — Restraint  of  some  kind  is  one  of  the 
means  for  treating  insanity,  which,  to  a greater  or  less 
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extent,  will  always  be  required  ; but  all  that  is  proper, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  use  of  apparatus,  to 
w’hich  the  term  has  generally,  but  with  great  impro- 
priety, been  restricted.  The  amount  of  restraint  at  all 
justifiable  is  still  so  little  understood  in  many  sections 
of  country,  that  the  subject  cannot  be  too  frequently 
referred  to,  in  the  reports  from  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

I have  stated  in  a previous  report,  and  have  seen  no 
reason  to  change  that  opinion,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  dispense  with  all  restraining  apparatus,  in  a well- 
constructed  Hospital,  properly  supplied  with  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  attendants  ; but  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  the  milder  means  may  be  a 
comfort  to  the  patient,  and  much  less  annoying,  than 
constant  struggles  with,  or  even  the  presence  of,  the 
best  instructed  and  most  humane  attendant.  These 
cases,  however,  are  not  common.  Having  no  exclusive 
views  on  this  subject,  apparatus  has  been  used,  here, 
in  every  case,  where  I saw  a rational  indication  for  its 
employment. 

The  only  means  of  the  kind  we  ever  employ  in  this 
Hospital,  consist  of  an  apparatus  which  effectually  re- 
tains a patient  on  his  bed,  while  admitting  of  consider- 
able motion ; leather  mittens  or  wristbands,  secured  by 
a belt  around  the  body ; and  a strong  cloth  jacket,  with 
continuous  sleeves. 

The  contrivance  for  retaining  a patient  in  bed,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  certain  forms  of  disease,  where, 
with  much  prostration,  there  is  a state  of  mind  that 
would  induce  the  individual  to  remain  standing  till  he 
w’as  completely  exhausted.  It  is  also  valuable  in  cases 
of  insanity  complicated  wdth  surgical  diseases  of  the 
extremities,  where  rest  and  position  are  the  prominent 
indications.  For  these  two  purposes  alone  it  has  been 
used  last  year.  The  mittens  or  wristbands  may  be 
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required  where  there  is  a constant  disposition  to  ex- 
treme violence  towards  others,  or  for  self  injury;  and 
the  sleeves,  in  cases  where  certain  bad  habits  are  not 
easily  controlled  in  any  other  way.  None  of  these 
means,  however,  are  ever  to  be  used,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Physician. 

I do  not  approve  of  a great  variety  of  apparatus  being 
kept  in  the  wards  of  a Hospital.  The  constant  pre- 
sence of  strong  chairs,  muffs,  and  other  fixtures  of  the 
kind,  have  an  unpleasant  influence  on  many  patients. 
They,  also,  often  affect  attendants  injuriously,  — teach- 
ing them  to  look  upon  these  means  as  their  resource  in 
difficulty,  and  their  protection  from  danger,  and  to 
think  of  their  own  ease,  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
the  patients. 

Although  physical  strength  is  occasionally  highly 
important,  we  frequently  have  cases  that  demonstrate, 
that  there  are  often  other  means,  more  powerful,  for  con- 
trolling a refractory  patient.  We  have  now"  in  the  house 
a female  of  great  strength,  whose  violence  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble  in  the  ward,  who  has  been  repeatedly 
induced  by  a child,  not  yet  seven  years  old,  to  retire, 
to  undress,  and  to  take  her  medicine,  when  no  persua- 
sion of  the  attendants  could  avail,  and  where  even  force 
could  not  have  effected  the  object  without  great  diffi- 
culty. 

To  exhibit,  precisely,  how  often  the  use  of  the  means 
above  indicated  has  been  considered  desirable,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  given.  During  the  year  1843,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  patients  have  been  under  care, 
and  the  average  number  at  one  time  has  been  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  These  embraced  nearly  every 
variety,  a large  number  of  an  acute  and  violent  character, 
several  of  which  had  previously  been  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  forms  of  restraint  and  harsh  treatment ; 
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and  no  less  than  seven  had  been  chained,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  coming  to  the  Hospital.  During  the  year,  it 
has  been  exceedingly  rare  that  more  than  four  or  five 
have,  at  any  one  time,  been  confined  to  their  chambers  ; 
often  not  more  than  a single  one,  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, not  one  in  any  section  of  the  house.  The  deten- 
tion of  patients  in  their  chambers  has  rarely  been  for 
more  than  a few  continuous  days;  commonly  only  for 
a few  hours,  often  for  a single  hour.  The  bed  appa- 
ratus has  been  used  for  six  patients,  five  males  and  one 
female ; mittens  or  wristbands  for  five  patients,  four 
males  and  one  female ; and  the  connected  sleeves,  for 
two  males  and  four  females. 

All  these  means  were  used  only  for  short  periods, 
and  generally  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  house. 

For  those  whose  propensity  to  destroy  clothing  has 
been  of  the  most  obstinate  kind,  I have  found  a dress, 
made  of  materials  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  torn, 
and  so  firmly  secured  to  the  person  that  it  could  not 
be  thrown  off,  an  excellent  contrivance,  as  well  as  for 
some  other  purposes,  as  it  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  movements  of  the  patient. 

Many  of  the  permanent  bad  practises  of  the  insane 
arise  from  too  close  confinement,  many  from  the  want 
of  employment,  and  many  are  continued  from  mere 
habit.  Where  arising  or  continued  from  either  of  these 
causes,  the  indications  for  their  removal  are  self-evident, 
and  a little  extra  care  and  vigilance  will  always  be 
amply  repaid. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  a system  of  treatment,  which  looks  to  diminishing 
the  amount  of  seclusion,  and  dispensing  almost  entirely 
with  the  use  of  restraining  apparatus,  requires,  in  order 
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to  do  justice  to  it,  a greater  degree  of  watchfulness  and 
vigilance,  on  the  part  of  all,  and  a more  direct  super- 
vision than  is  known  in  institutions  where  a different 
course  is  pursued.  A more  numerous  body  of  attendants, 
with  higher  qualifications,  is  also  necessary.  They 
should  be  individuals  who  enter  with  zeal  and  cheer- 
fulness upon  the  performance  of  every  duty  ; who 
manifest  a true  feeling  of  interest,  in  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  every  patient,  and  in  carrying  out  every 
measure  that  may  be  proposed  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity. They  must  be  able,  under  all  provocations,  to 
control  their  temper ; never  to  forget  that  they  are 
dealing  with  fellow-beings  who  are  insane,  and  never 
tire  in  their  endeavours  to  acquire  that  tact,  which 
will  enable  them,  by  an  invariably  mild  and  kind,  but 
firm  and  dignified  deportment,  to  control  those  who 
come  under  their  care.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
the  services  of  those  who  do  this,  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  and  that  they  are  deserving  of  the  warmest 
commendation.  Those  who  do  not  possess,  or  cannot 
acquire  these  qualifications,  or  who  perform  their  duties 
solely  to  keep  their  places,  can  never  be  desirable  in  a 
well-conducted  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Popular  Errors,  respecting  Insanity.  — The 
condition  of  the  insane  is  not  influenced  alone  by  the 
treatment  they  receive  at  home  and  in  Hospitals  ; their 
comfort  and  happiness  is  also,  in  many  cases,  deeply 
dependent  upon  a correct  public  opinion,  and  a proper 
appreciation  by  the  community  of  the  true  nature  of 
their  malady. 

The  insane  complain,  with  cause,  that  their  disease 
is  not  regarded  as  others  are  ; that  its  character  is  mis- 
understood ; and  that,  although  the  ridiculous  ideas  pre^ 
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valent  half  a century  ago,  are  mostly  exploded,  some, 
hardly  less  rational,  are  still  entertained  by  many  per- 
sons of  character  and  standing  in  the  community. 

Insanity  should  he  classed  with  other  diseases. 
Many  persons  of  fine  feelings  are  extremely  sensitive 
on  this  subject ; they  suffer  deeply,  and  have  their  con- 
valescence j)rotracted,  by  a belief  that  there  are  num- 
bers yet  to  be  found,  who  regard  their  disease  as  a re- 
proach, and  something  to  be  remembered  in  all  their 
future  intercourse  with  them. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  every  individual 
who  has  a brain  is  liable  to  insanity,'precisely  as  every 
one  who  has  lungs  is  liable  to  pneumonia,  or,  as  every 
one  with  a stomach  runs  the  risk  at  some  period  of 
being  a martyr  to  dyspepsia.  Prudence  and  a good 
constitution  will  often  ward  off  complaints  through  a 
long  life,  but  how  often,  even  with  the  most  ctifeful, 
does  disease  commit  fearful  ravages.  It  is  with  in- 
sanity as  with  other  affections.  Our  records,  and  those 
of  other  institutions,  establish  the  fact,  that  scarce  any 
age  is  positively  exempt;  that  there  is  no  profession, 
trade,  or  calling,  but  has  representatives  among  its 
victims;  that  it  is  constantly  met  with  where  no  here- 
ditary taint  can  be  discovered,  and  that  in  a great 
number  of  cases,  no  satisfactory  cause  for  the  disease 
can  be  assigned. 

As  tending,  in  some  measure,  to  give  insanity  its 
proper  position  among  diseases,  and  confirming  the 
impression,  which  it  is  always  important  to  keep  pro- 
minent before  a patient,  that  it  is  curable,  I have  always 
preferred  the  name  of  Hospital,  for  institutions  for  its 
treatment,  to  all  others  that  have  been  suggested ; and 
it  is  very  doubtful,  if  advantage  has  ever  been  derived 
from  calling  insanity  by  any  other  than  its  proper 
name. 

3^ff- 
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It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  say,  without  any 
qualification,  that  “insanity  is  the  greatest  affliction 
that  can  befall  humanity  and  many  patients  have  had 
their  wretchedness  vastly  increased  by  this  common 
assertion.  When  neglected  or  aggravated  by  brutal 
treatment,  it  unquestionably  becomes  so.  The  propo- 
sition just  referred  to,  has  originated  from  taking,  as  a 
type  of  the  disease,  some  incurable  case,  labouring 
under  the  most  violent  and  repulsive  symptoms,  and 
made  hopeless,  perhaps,  by  want  of  proper  care,  or  by 
a course  of  management  tending  only  to  prevent  re- 
covery. 

Such  cases  do  ultimately  reach  nearly  every  Hos- 
pital, but  do  not  present  a fair  specimen  of  the  disease  , 
nor  is  it  just  that  what  may  be  perfectly  true  of  them 
should  be  applied  to  all.  Although  it  must  ever  be 
painful  to  look  upon  the  wreck  of  a strong  mind,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  even  among  the  incurable, 
there  are  not  numbers  who  are  comparatively  happy, 
and  have  many  enjoyments,  if  the  proper  feeling  actuates 
those  under  whose  care  they  live. 

The  melancholy  state  to  which  these  incurable  cases 
are  often  reduced,  and  the  striking  contrast  between 
them  and  those  who  have  been  restored,  offer  strong 
reasons  for  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  views  on 
this  whole  subject,  for  strenuous  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment and  liberal  endowment  of  Hospitals  enough  to 
enable  all  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady  to  partake 
of  their  advantages,  and  for  leaving  nothing  undone,  to 
have  in  and  about  those  already  in  operation,  every 
thing  that  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  they  have  been  erected. 

In  a comparison  of  insanity  with  other  diseases,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  presents  the  greatest 
diversity  of  aspect,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  in  almost 
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endless  variety;  that  many  cases  are  attended  with 
very  little  suffering,  require  but  little  restraint  of  any 
kind,  are  not  disabled  from  appreciating  books,  or  the 
society  around  them,  or  from  enjoying  many  intellectual 
and  physical  comforts. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  result  of  ex- 
perience is,  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  cases, 
promptly  and  judiciously  treated,  recover,  in  periods 
varying  from  less  than  three  months  to  one  year,  and 
upwards;  that  most  of  these  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  mental  health,  and  are  as  competent  to 
fulfil  all  their  social  and  public  duties,  as  they  were 
before  the  accession  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  distinguished  names, 
whose  history  is  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  whose 
writings  and  labours  after  recovery  have  shown  no 
impairment  of  their  mental  powers;  for  every  physician 
wdio  has  had  charge  of  many  patients  of  this  descrip- 
tion, will  recall  to  mind  examples,  of  individuals  occu- 
pying prominent  public  stations,  members  of  all  the 
learned  professions,  merchants,  and  indeed  persons  in 
every  station  of  life,  who,  after  their  restoration,  have 
returned  to  their  former  pursuits,  and  have  shown,  by 
their  successful  prosecution  of  them,  that  neither  their 
mental  powers  nor  their  usefulness  to  society  had  been 
abridged  by  the  malady  under  which  they  had  been 
labouring. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  whether  other  maladies  may 
not  sometimes  be  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  this  ; 
whether  certain  forms  of  consumption,  whether  some 
varieties  of  cancer  and  various  other  malignant  dis- 
eases, which,  through  continued  suffering,  lead  on  to 
certain  death,  — whether  even  blindness,  total  and  irre- 
mediable, protracted  during  a whole  life,  may  not  be 
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as  terrible  as  the  sorrows  of  insanity  can  be,  when  ex- 
isting only  for  a limited  period. 

Like  other  diseases,  insanity  has  its  peculiarities,  of 
which,  one  of  the  most  trying  to  attached  relatives  and 
friends  is,  that  generally  the  patient  must  leave  home, 
and  the  management  of  the  case  be  entrusted  to  stran- 
gers, and  that  the  resources  of  a Hospital  are  often 
required  to  give  the  best  chance  for  a restoration. 

Many  persons  in  the  interior  know  nothing  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  descriptions  drawn  solely  from  the  imagina- 
tion have  often  distressed  patients  and  their  friends, 
and  have  deprived  them  of  advantages  wdiich  they 
might  have  enjoyed.  A removal  from  home  may  be 
necessary  for  other  diseases ; for  the  benefit  of  climate, 
it  is  a common  prescription,  and  if  in  these  cases  health 
was  to  be  obtained  by  entering  a Hospital,  few  would 
be  found  to  object  to  such  a course.  Nor  would  the  in- 
sane or  their  friends  object,  did  they  know  that  a Hos- 
pital was  only  an  establishment  for  the  cure  of  disease ; 
prepared  and  endowed  by  enlightened  benevolence, 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  and  fixtures  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration  and  comfort  of  its  patients, 
— many  of  which  are  of  too  expensive  a character  to  be 
attainable  by  individual  means,  — where,  by  the  architec- 
tural arrangements  of  the  building,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  wards,  nearly  all  restraint  is  avoided;  where  the 
law  of  kindness  is  the  governing  one  ; where  the  sick 
have  practised  persons  constantly  about  them  — are 
carefully  nursedand  guarded  from  harm — shieldedfrom 
the  gaze  and  remarks  of  idle  curiosity  — and  where  all 
their  peculiarities  and  all  the  ramblings  of  a disordered 
intellect,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  known  only  to  those 
whose  duty  and  wish  it  is  to  prevent  all  exposure. 

The  association  of  insane  persons  in  a Hospital  is 
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occasionally  objected  to.  The  perfection  of  treating 
the  disease  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  surround  each 
patient  with  a sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and 
well  educated  sane  persons,  familiar  with  the  whole 
subject.  This,  of  course,  is  totally  impracticable ; 
and  after  careful  observation  on  this  point,  I do 
not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a patient,  where  there 
was  a proper  classification,  materially  injured  by  coming 
in  contact  with  his  fellow-sufferers.  In  many  cases 
the  effect  is  negative  and  sometimes  disagreeable  to  a 
patient,  without  being  at  all  injurious.  With  the  mass 
of  our  patients  it  has  been  advantageous ; in  a few,  very 
strikingly  so. 

The  more  intelligent  and  sensitive  class  of  insane 
patients  frequently  complain  that  they  are  annoyed, 
in  various  ways,  both  before  and  after  recovery,  by 
many  well  meaning  but  indiscreet  persons,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  them,  forgetting  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion, “ That  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  — and  they 
ask  that  their  natural  peculiarities  should  not  be  more 
critically  noticed  by  the  community  than  are  those  of 
other  men  ; — while,  in  common  justice,  they  believe 
that  they  should  be  considered  sane,  and  possessing 
the  same  rights  and  feelings  as  others,  until  they  exhibit 
symptoms  that  would  indicate  mental  derangement  in 
those  who  had  never  been  suspected  of  having  the 
disease. 

We  can  all  call  to  mind  cases  of  peculiarity  of  con- 
duct, obliquity  of  views  on  certain  subjects,  and  various 
eccentricities,  that  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world 
scarce  excite  a passing  remark,  but  which,  in  a Hos- 
pital, are  liable  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the 
disease.  So  statements  of  facts>  not  known  or  not  un- 
derstood by  those  who  hear  them,  when  made  by  pa- 
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tients,  are  often  reported  as  a proof  of  continued  in- 
sanity and  it  is  a matter  of  common  remark,  that 
individuals  are  often  seen  to  walk  and  converse  with 
patients,  without  a suspicion  of  their  being  so,  but 
who,  when  informed  of  it,  immediately  suppose  they 
detect  indications  of  something  wrong,  even  when 
none  can  be  discovered  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  for  every  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Those  who  have  themselves  been  insane,  may  do 
much  towards  correcting  all  these  popular  errors,  by 
their  own  conduct  after  recovery,  and  by  conversing 
calmly  upon  the  subject;  avoiding,  alike,  that  frivolity 
which  makes  a jest  of  what  is  serious,  and  that  morbid 
sensitiveness  which  is  shocked  by  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  management 
of  institutions  for  the  insane,  — the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  all  humane  persons,  familiar 
with  the  subject,  can  do  still  more,  by  allowing  no  suit- 
able occasion  to  pass,  without  controverting  the  wrong 
views  which  they  will  constantly  hear  advanced  in 
their  intercourse  with  society. 

Conclusion.  — In  closing  the  report  for  1843,  it  is 
due  to  Dr.  Given,  the  Assistant  Physician,  to  Wm.  G. 
Malin,  the  Steward,  and  Mary  D.  Sharpless,  the  Ma- 
tron, to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered  in 
their  various  departments.  To  the  supervisors  of  the 
wings,  attendants,  and  others,  having  a direct  inter- 
course with  the  patients,  — as  a body,  — there  is  also 
due  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
their  responsible  and  often  arduous  duties. 

It  must  always  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  speak,  in 
terms  of  praise,  of  every  one  who  is  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  a Hospital  for  the 
Insane ; for  there  is  no  one  in  any  position  who  may 
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not,  by  individual  efforts,  contribute  essentially  in  carry- 
ing out  its  benevolent  objects.  All,  indeed,  about  a 
well-organised  and  well-goverened  institution  of  the 
kind,  must  form  a united  and  harmonious  family,  la- 
bouring earnestly,  zealously,  and  cheerfully,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  difficult  duties,  and  in  carryingr-out 
every  plan  of  those  to  whose  hands  its  direction  has 
been  entrusted.  Those  who  do  this,  earn,  and  deserve 
to  receive,  not  only  that  reward  which  always  attends 
the  performance  of  a good  deed,  but  also  the  respect 
and  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  the  insane. 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  \ 

1st  Mo.,  1st,  1844.  \ 


Contributions  and  donations  will  be  received  by  any 
of  the  Managers,  or  by  the  Treasurer,  at  No.  135  South 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Legacies,  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institution,  viz : to  “ The  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.’’ 


ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received  ; and.  for  the  epileptic,  a special  agree- 
ment should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania  a Potu,  are  not  received  into  this  hos- 
pital — but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusively. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a patient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,'^  and  to  furnish  a certificate 
of  the  patient’s  insanity,  from  some  respectable  graduate 
of  medicine  — with  a request  from  a near  relative  or 
friend,  that  the  individual  may  be  received  into  the 
institution.  A full  and  detailed  history  of  each  case 
is  also  particularly  requested. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a patient 
when  discharged  — security  is  always  required  from 
some  responsible  resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia; and  if  a patient  is  removed  uncured,  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician;  — 
board  is  always  required  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  de.sired  by  the  friends  of  patients. 

* The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  front  of 
this  report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Hospital,  in  Pine  street  above  Eighth,  Philadelphia, 

where  blank  forms  for  physitnan’s  certificate,  bond,  questions, 
«Sic.,  can  always  be  obtained. 
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MANAGERS, 

Mordecai  Lewis,  President. 

G.  Roberts  Smith,  Secretary 
Charles  Watson, 

Joseph  Price, 

Alex.  W.  Johnston, 

Lawrence  Lewis, 

TREASURER, 

John  T.  Lewis. 

PHYSICIAN, 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN, 
John  Curwen,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 
William  G.  Malin. 

MATRON, 

Marx  D.  Sharpless. 


William  B.  Fling, 
Frederick  Brown, 
George  Stewardson, 
James  R.  Greeves, 
Jacob  G.  Morris, 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson. 


Letters  relative  to  the  admission  of  patients,  may  be  addressed 
(Post  Paid)  to  any  of  the  managers,  or  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia. 


Letters  or  small  packages  for  any  of  the  officers  or  patients,  may 
also  be  left  at  the  Hospital,  Pine  street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  obedience  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  undersigned  presents  to 
its  Board  of  Managers,  his  fourth  Annual  Report. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
to  be  again  able  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  our 
noble  charity,  upon  the  steady  enlargement  of  its  field 
of  usefulness,  and.  upon  the  regular  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  under  its  care,  and  the  number 
restored  to  society  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health. 
For  these  blessings,  and  for  the  success  which  has 
attended  our  labours,  we  must  all  feel  abundant 
cause  for  renewed  thankfulness  to  a beneficent  Pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  for  the  general  absence  of 
acute  disease,  and  for  the  discipline,  good  order,  and 
harmony  which  have  always  prevailed  in  our  house- 
hold. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -two  patients  in  the  Hospital,  since 
1* 
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which  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  have  been  admitted, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  have  been  discharged 
or  died,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  under  care 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  regular  increase 
in  the  number  of  admissions,  and  in  the  average, 
highest,  and  total  number  under  care,  in  each  year, 
since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital : 


1841, 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1. 

Admissions  - - - 

- - 83 

Ill 

140 

153 

2. 

Average  number 

- - 104 

114 

132 

151 

3. 

Highest  number  - - 

- - 116 

127 

145 

163 

4. 

Total  number-  - - 

- - 176 

238 

258 

285 

Of  those  discharged,  during  the  year  1844,  were — 


Cured  - - - 

------  75 

Much  Improved 

------  22 

Improved  - - 

------  16 

Stationary  - - 

9 

Hied  - - - - 

------  12 

Total  - 

134 

Of  the  patients  discharged  “ Cured,”  tw’enty-five 
were  residents  of  the  Hospital  not  exceeding  three 
months;  thirty-two  between  three  and  six  months; 
sixteen  between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  two 
for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “ Much  Improved,”  eight 
were  under  treatment  not  exceeding  three  months  ; 
six  between  three  and  six  months ; five  between  six 
months  and  one  year ; and  three  for  a longer  period 
than  one  year. 
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Of  the  “Improved,”  five  were  under  care  less  than 
three  months ; two  between  three  and  six  months ; 
eight  between  six  months  and  one  year;  and  one  for 
more  than  a year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  “ Stationary,” 
two  were  under  care  less  than  three  months ; three 
between  three  and  six  months ; two  between  six 
months  and  one  year;  and  tAVo  for  a longer  period 
than  one  year. 

One  infant  was  born  in  the  house,  the  mother  of 
which,  in  a few  weeks,  left  perfectly  well,  and  has 
since  enjoyed  excellent  health  at  her  own  home  in  a 
distant  section  of  country. 

Ten  males  and  two  females  have  died  during  the 
year.  Of  these  deaths,  one  occurred  from  inflamma- 
tion, following  concussion  of  the  brain,  nine  days  after 
admission;  three  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  in  short  periods  after  entering 
the  house;  two  died  of  dysentery;  one  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; one  of  latent 
pneumonia ; one  of  intestinal  hemorrhage ; one  of 
epilepsy ; one  by  suicide  ; and  one  from  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  old  age.  Of  these  individuals,  two 
were  not  really  cases  of  insanity,  and  three  uere 
much  prostrated  by  disease,  fatigue,  and  exposure, 
when  they  entered  the  hospital. _ The  death  from 
old  age  occurred  in  a patient  who  had  been  more 
than  thirty-one  years  a resident  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  during  that  period  supported  by  the 
institution.  The  case  of  suicide,  although  not  the 
first  reported  since  the  opening  of  this  hospital,  is  the 
first  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a patient  where  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  propensity, 
although  a large  number  have  been  under  care  where 
the  disposition  was  known  to  be  active.  It  is  only 


another  example,  that  the  best  devised  schemes  of 
supervision  and  prevention  may  be  rendered  futile,  if 
neglected  even  for  the  shortest  period.  Constant, 
unintermitting  care,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  where  danger  cannot  be  foreseen,  is 
the  only  certain  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  a deter- 
minedly suicidal  patient. 

Premature  Removals.  — In  this  institution,  pre- 
mature removals  are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  often  a 
source  of  deep  regret.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  insanity,  impatience  of  its  chronic  course, 
and  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a prolonged 
period  of  treatment,  seem  to  be  the  prominent  reasons 
for  this  proceeding. 

The  two  first  reasons  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
general  dissemination  of  facts  and  information  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject;  but  the  last  is  one  that 
appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
benevolent.  All  the  good  that  has  been  effected  by 
some  months’  residence  in  the  Hospital  is  frequently 
jeopardized  : all  the  labour  and  attention,  which  were 
steadily  leading  to  convalescence,  are  lost,  by  the  inju- 
dicious removal  of  a patient,  often  not  from  inclination, 
but  from  inability  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

These  cases  are  not  rare,  and  none  but  those  con- 
nected with  similar  institutions  can  fully  appreciate 
the  immense  benefit  conferred  on  a numerous  class  — 
too  well  off  to  ask  for  charity,  and  yet  too  poor  to  be 
subjected  to  even  moderate,  if  long-continued  unusual 
expenditures,  — by  the  noble  donation  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  lately  made  by  a benevolent  citizen  of 
Boston,^  to  a sister  institution,  as  the  foundation  of  a 


* William  Appleton,  Esq. 
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fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Physician  of  the  establishment 
and  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a prolonged  residence  of  those  of 
this  class,  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  a course. 
It  will  be  a fund  that  will  ever  be  showing  its  rich 
fruits  by  the  restoration  of  the  noblest  faculty  of  man, 
and  the  blessings  which,  in  future  time,  the  afflicted 
will  shower  upon  the  name  of  its  benevolent  founder, 
will  be  an  enviable  reward  for  such  wise  and  munifi- 
cent liberality.  Is  there  no  Pennsylvanian  prepared 
to  put  this  institution,  and  through  it,  the  same  class 
of  insane  in  this  state,  under  similar  obligations  ? 

Of  the  patients  discharged  “ Uncured/’  during  the 
past  year,  fourteen  were  premature  removals.  Nine 
are  registered  among  the  “ Much  Improved,”  and  five 
among  the  “ Improved.”  Of  the  whole  fourteen,  there 
is  scarce  a doubt,  but  that  more  than  one-half  wmuld 
have  recovered  had  their  treatment  been  properly  con- 
tinued. 

Although  a portion  of  the  community,  each  year, 
gives  cause  for  regret,  that  their  friends  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  chances  for  the  recovery  of  their  reason,  I 
have,  since  the  date  of  ray  last  report,  in  various  in- 
stances, had  gratifying  evidence  of  the  gradual  dissemi- 
nation of  sounder  views  on  the  subject  of  insanity ; 
and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  patients  have  frequently 
won  admiration  by  their  extreme  prudence  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  treatment,  and  by  a deter- 
mined perseverance,  even  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances;  often  rewarded  too,  I am  happy  to  add, 
by  having  their  friends,  after  long  periods,  returned  to 
them  in  perfect  mental  and  physical  health. 

Two  or  three  of  the  cases  just  referred  to,  have 


exercised  a most  happy  influence  in  reviving  hope 
and  imparting  confidence,  where  there  was  little  but 
despair  ; and  in  teaching  all  of  us,  how  steadily,  and 
almost  how  indefinitely  we  should  persevere  in  our 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  those  afflicted  with  insa- 
nity. One  of  these  patients,  now,  and  for  months  past, 
an  excellent  and  useful  citizen,  — the  endeared  associ- 
ate of  a large  circle  of  friends,  and  the  hope  of  a worthy 
family,  — was  for  more  than  a year  in  a state  that  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  many  who  read  this  report,  — 
with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  attributes  of  humanity 
left,  and  without  one  vestige  of  his  former  character. 
Fortunately  for  him,  perhaps,  this  year  has  been  a 
perfect  blank  in  his  existence,  and  he  has  left  us,  with- 
out the  recollection  of  a single  event  during  that  long 
period  of  deep  affliction,  in  which  no  one  could  look 
upon  his  altered  form  and  countenance,  without  mourn- 
ing over  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  certain  and  final 
wreck  of  a cultivated  mind. 

After  cases  of  insanity  become  chronic,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  prognosticate  with  any  certainty  a perfect 
recovery ; but  even  in  these  instances,  where  the 
patient  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  promoting  his  restoration,  a change  is  often  found 
gradually  taking  place,  which,  if  properly  nurtured, 
ultimately  leads  to  perfect  health.  Its  occasional  oc- 
currence is  enough  to  warrant  the  attempt  in  all 
instances  ; and  when  perfect  health  is  not  the  result, 
there  is  very  often  an  improvement,  which  makes 
almost  the  difference  between  wretchedness  and  com- 
fort. 


Statistical  Tables.  — The  following  tables  em- 
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brace  all  the  cases,  that  have  been  under  care  since 
the  opening  of  this  Hospital.* 


Table  I.  — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and 
discharges,  since  the  opening  of  this  Hospital,  and  of  those 
remaining  at  the  end  of  1844. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions, 

3-16 

246 

592 

Discharges  or  deaths. 

270 

171 

441 

Remain, 

76 

75 

151 

* For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  compare  the  regula- 
tions of  different  hospitals,  the  following  note  is  appended. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  a private  charitable  institution,  re- 
ceiving no  assistance  from  the  City  or  State,  and  expending  all  its 
income  for  the  benevolent  objects  of  its  foundation.  It  was  founded 
in  1752,  and  up  to  1841  received  Insane  as  well  as  other  sick  patients 
in  the  buildings  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  the  Insane 
were  removed  to  a country  location,  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  and 
this  new  establishment  was  then  styled  the  “ Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.”  Up  to  the  period  just  referred  to,  nearly  forty 
thousand  patients  had  been  admitted  into  the  Hospital  in  the  city, 
and  of  these,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
Insane. 

Patients  are  received  into  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  without  re- 
ference to  the  residence  of  the  applicant,  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
or  its  curability.  No  patient  is  received  for  less  than  three  months, 
but,  by  paying  board  for  that  period,  a patient  can  be  removed  at  any 
time.  Incurable  cases,  supported  by  their  friends,  may  remain 
indefinitely  in  the  Hospital.  A fixed  number  of  recent  indigent  cases 
are  maintained  on  the  funds  of  the  house  for  a limited  period,  but  these,  if 
not  improving  or  likely  to  improve  at  the  end  of  six  months,  are  dis- 
charged to  make  room  for  others.  Cases  of  mania-a-potu  are  not 
received  into  this  Hospital. 
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Table  II.  — Showing  the  ages  of  592  patients  at  the  time  of  their 

admission. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  10  and  15 



1 

1 

Between  50  and  55 

20 

13 

33 

15  and  20 

12 

17 

29 

55  and  60 

10 

12 

22 

U 

20  and  25 

61 

30 

91 

60  and  65 

18 

7 

25 

25  and  30 

74 

43 

U7 

u 

65  and  70 

3 

7 

10 

ii 

30  and  35 

40 

24 

64 

u 

70  and  75 

4 

10 

14 

U 

35  and  40 

48 

26 

74 

75  and  80 

1 

1 

2 

(; 

.SI 

u 

45  and  50 

19 

24 

43 

346246 

592 

Table  III.  — Showing  the  occupations  of  346  male  patients. 


Farmers  - 

44 

Artist 

1 

Ivlerchants 

29 

Hair  dresser 

1 

Clerks 

27 

Police  Officer  - 

1 

Physicians 

16 

Machinists 

4 

Lawyers 

3 

Plane  Maker 

1 

Clergymen 

9 

Iron  Master 

1 

Masons 

2 

W eavers  - 

2 

Umbrella  Maker 

1 

Bricklayers 

5 

Printers  - 

5 

Brick  Maker 

1 

Officers  of  the  Army  - 

3 

Sail  Makers 

2 

“ “ Navy  - 

2 

Cooper 

1 

Students  - 

4 

Jewellers  - 

3 

“ of  Medicine  - 

3 

Potter 

1 

“ Law 

1 

Chair  Makers  - 

3 

“ Divinity  - 

3 

Blacksmiths 

3 

Saddlers  - 

2 

Watch  Makers  - 

3 

Teachers  - - - 

8 

Hotel  Keepers  - 

- 

3 

Pedlar 

1 

Second-hand  Dealer 

- 

1 

Tobacconists 

4 

Cap  Manufacturer 

- 

1 

Carpenters 

17 

Locksmiths 

- 

2 

Bakers 

4 

Millers 

- 

5 

Seamen  - . - 

9 

Glass  Blower  - 

- 

1 

Planters  - - - 

5 

Wheelwrights  - 

- 

2 

Manufacturers  - 

4 

Gardeners 

- 

3 

Coachmen 

2 

Chemist  - 

- 

1 

Druggists 

2 

Print  Cutter 

- 

1 

Labourers 

13 

Currier 

1 

Engineer  - 

1 

Tailoi’s 

- 

8 

Plasterers 

2 

Shoe  Makers  - 

- 

10 

Bank  Officer 

1 

Broker 

- 

1 

Conveyancer 

Bookbinder 

1 

1 

No  occupation  - 

44 

346 

13 


Table  IV.  — Showing  the  occupations , ^-c.,  of  female  patients. 


Seamstresses  or  Mantua 

Wives  of  Collector 

1 

Makers 

28 

t 

Brick  Maker  . 

1 

Store  Keepers  . 

4 

(6 

Seaman  . 

1 

Attendants  in  Stores  . 

3 

(( 

Merchants 

4 

Segar  Maker 

1 

(( 

Physicians 

3 

Teachers 

3 

(( 

Judge 

1 

Domestics 

18 

ii 

Shoemakers  . 

3 

(( 

Hatters  . 

3 

Of  the  Single  Females 

(( 

Cabinet  Makers 

3 

not  pursuing  a regu- 

(( 

Labourers 

13 

lar  employment,  were 

a 

Grocers 

4 

Daughters  of  Farmers 

10 

Clergyman 

1 

“ Merchants 

16 

4( 

Tobacconist  . 

1 

“ Masons 

1 

ii 

Weavers 

3 

“ Bank  Officer 

1 

ii 

Sea  Captain  . 

1 

“ Weavers 

2 

4( 

Victuallers 

2 

“ Labourers  . 

2 

44 

Brush  Maker  . 

1 

“ Sea  Captain 

1 

44 

Lawyers 

2 

“ Auctioneer  . 

1 

44 

Tailors  . 

3 

“ Innkeepers . 

2 

44 

Millers  . 

O 

“ Teacher 

1 

44 

Police  Officers 

2 

“ Carpenters  . 

2 

44 

Carpenter 

1 

“ Paper  Makers 

2 

44 

Druggists 

2 

“ Physicians  . 

2 

44 

Planter  . 

1 

“ Planter 

1 

44 

Pedlar  . 

2 

“ Watch  Maker 

1 

4 4 

Manufacturers 

2 

“ Curriers 

2 

44 

Broker  . 

1 

“ Clerks 

2 

“ Engineer 

1 

Of  those  similarly  si- 

“ Clergymen  . 

2 

tuated,  were 

“ Miller 

1 

Widows 

of  Merchants  . 

10 

“ Public  Officers 

2 

4 

Physicians  . 

2 

“ OfficerofArmy 

1 

4 

U.  S.  Consul 

1 

“ “ Customs 

1 

44 

Public  officers 

2 

“ Lawyer 

1 

44 

Sea  Captains 

2 

“ Machinist  . 

1 

44 

Hotel  Keeper 

1 

44 

Shoe  Makers 

7 

Of  the  Married  simi- 

44 

Clergyman  . 

1 

larly  situated,  were 

44 

Confectioners 

1 

Wives  of  Clerks  . 

4 

4 4 

Farmers 

4 

“ Teachers 

3 

44 

Planter 

1 

“ Farmers 

17 

44 

Soldier 

1 

“ Brass  Founder 

1 

44 

Cooper 

1 

“ Gardeners 

3 

44 

Labourer 

1 

“ Saddler  . 

1 



“ Printer  . 

1 

246 

“ Engineer 

1 

2 
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Table  V.  — Showing  the  number  of  Single,  Married,  Widows^ 
and  Widowers  in  592  patients. 


Males. 

females. 

1 

Total. 

Single 

204 

106 

310 

Married 

120 

98 

218 

Widows 

42 

42 

Widowers  . 

22 

— 

22 

Table  VI.  — Showing  the  Nativity  of  592  patients. 


Natives  of  Pennsylvania, 

320 

Natives  of  Connecticut, 

6 

“ New  Jersey, 

47 

“ Rhode  Island, 

3 

“ Delaware, 

17 

New  York, 

7 

“ Maryland, 

20 

“ Canada, 

1 

“ Virginia, 

6 

“ France, 

4 

“ N.  Carolina, 

5 

“ r England, 

24 

“ S.  Carolina, 

11 

“ Scotland, 

5 

“ Georgia, 

6 

“ (_  Ireland, 

67 

“ Alabama, 

2 

“ Germany, 

22 

“ Tennessee, 

1 

“ Poland, 

2 

“ Indiana, 

1 

“ Prussia, 

1 

“ D.  of  Columbia, 

2 

“ Bermuda,  W.  I. 

2 

“ Maine, 

2 

“ Jamaica,  “ 

1 

“ Vermont, 

2 

“ St.  Domingo,  “ 

1 

“ Massachusetts, 

4 

592 

Table  VII.  — Showing  the  Residence  of  592  patients. 


Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

470 

Residents  of  Tennessee, 

1 

“ New  Jersey, 

33 

“ Kentucky, 

1 

“ Delaware, 

14 

“ Ohio, 

1 

‘‘  Maryland, 

15 

“ Indiana, 

1 

“ Virginia, 

3 

“ Missouri, 

1 

“ D.  of  Columbia, 

4 

“ Massachusetts, 

1 

“ N,  Carolina, 

5 

“ Connecticut, 

3 

“ S.  Carolina, 

9 

“ Maine, 

1 

“ Georgia, 

7 

“ Rhode  Island, 

2 

“ Alabama, 

3 

“ New  York, 

5 

“ Louisiana, 

2 

“ Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 
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Table  VIII.  — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  Insanity  in  592 

patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

III  health  of  vari- 

Celibacy  . 

1 

— 

1 

1 

ous  kinds 

40 

42 

82 

Mortified  pride  . 

— 

1 

1 

Intemperance 

35 

— 

35 

Anxiety  for  wealth 

1 

— 

1 

Loss  of  property. 

Use  of  opium 

— 

2 

2 

failures,  &c. 

30 

10 

40 

Use  of  tobacco  . 

2 

— 

2 

Dread  of  poverty 

2 

— 

2 

Puerperal  state  . 

— 

22 

22 

Disappointed  af- 

Lactation  too  long 

fections  . 

6 

6 

12 

continued 

— 

3 

3 

Intense  study 

9 

1 

10 

Uncontrolled  pas- 

Domestic  difficul- 

sion 

1 

1 

2 

ties 

3 

9 

12 

Tight  lacing 

— 

1 

1 

Fright 

3 

7 

10 

Injuries  of  the 

Grief,  loss  of 

head 

7 

2 

9 

friends,  &c. 

8 

22 

30 

Masturbation 

4 

— 

4 

Intense  applica- 

Mental  anxiety  . 

11 

7 

18 

tion  to  business 

3 

— 

3 

Exposure  to  cold 

1 

— 

1 

Religious  excite- 

Exposure  to  di- 

ment 

17 

11 

28 

rect  rays  of  the 

Folitical  excite- 

sun 

3 

— 

3 

ment 

3 

— 

3 

Exposure  to  in- 

Metaphysical  spe- 

tense  heat 

— 

1 

1 

culations 

1 

— 

1 

Disappointed  ex- 

Want  of  exercise 

2 

1 

3 

pectations 

3 

3 

6 

Engagement  in  a 

Utiascertained 

136 

94 

230 

duel 

1 

1 

Want  of  employ- 

346 

246 

592 

ment 

13 

' 

13 

Of  the  cases  of  fright,  four  were  distinctly  traced  to 
the  riots  which  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  the  city  of  Philadelphia ; — and  of 
those  of  religious  excitement,  four  were  unquestionably 
produced  by  the  delusion  of  Miller  ism' ' 
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Table  IX.  — Showing  the  age  at  which  Insanity  first  appeared 

in  592  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Between  10  and  15 

5 

5 

10 

Between  50  and  55 

« 

5 

12 

64 

15  and  20 

29 

2 9 

58 

44 

55  and  60 

6 

12 

18 

(4 

20  and  25 

89 

45 

134 

44 

60  and  65 

5 

2 

7 

44 

25  and  30 

73 

49 

122 

44 

65  and  70 

— 

— 

44 

30  and  35 

40 

27 

67 

44 

70  and  75 

2 

— 

2 

44 

sp;  cmO  An 

1 R 

44 

40  and  45 

32 

30 

62 

346 

246 

592 

44 

45  and  50 

19 

24 

43 

Table  X.  — Showing  the  forms  of  Disease  for  which  592  patients 

luere  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania  .... 

147 

132 

279 

Melancholia  . 

69 

42 

111 

Monomania  . 

63 

34 

97 

Dementia 

62 

37 

99 

Delirium 

5 

1 

6 

"I’able  XI.  — Showing  the  duration  of  the  Disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  592  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  3 months  • 

158 

92 

250 

Between  3 and  6 months  . 

31 

27 

58 

44 

6 mos.  and 

1 year 

40 

24 

64 

44 

1 and  2 years  . 

42 

25 

67 

44 

2 and  3 

44 

14 

10 

24 

44 

3 and  4 

44 

3 

5 

8 

44 

4 and  5 

1 4 

15 

7 

22 

44 

5 and  10 

44 

13 

19 

32 

44 

10  and  15 

44 

6 

10 

16 

44 

15  and  20 

44 

10 

8 

18 

44 

20  and  25 

44 

4 

5 

9 

44 

25  and  30 

44 

4 

8 

12 

44 

30  and  35 

44 

1 

3 

4 

44 

35  and  40 

44 

2 

— 

2 

44 

40  and  45 

44 

3 

2 

5 

44 

50  and  55 

44 

— 

1 

1 

346 

246 

592 
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Table  XII.  — Showing  the  number  of  the  Attack  in  592  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack  . 

253 

200 

453 

In  the  periodical 

Second  “ 

59 

22 

81 

cases  there  have 

Third  “ . 

15 

6 

21 

been, 

Fourth  “ 

3 

5 

8 

10th  paroxysm 

1 

1 

2 

Fifth  “ 

5 

2 

7 

1 llh&  I7th  each  1 

2 

— 

2 

Sixth  “ 

4 

2 

6 

18th,  2,  19th,  1 

3 

— 

3 

Seventh  “ 

1 

1 

2 

20th,  21st,  22d, 

23d,  24th,  25th 

26th  each  1 . 

— 

7 

7 

Table  XIII.  — Showing  the  state  of  441  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  or  died,  — their  sex,  and  the  form  of  Disease  for 
which  they  were  admitted. 


CS 

CS 

c 

CS 

tn 

'a 

CS 

c 

s 

o 

c 

3 

cS 

S 

C 

QJ 

fa 

rt 

O 

a 

cS 

s 

<D 

a 

o 

s 

s 

0^ 

Q 

"oj 

a 

Cured  ..... 

141 

92 

233 

1 138 

45 

47 

3 

Much  Improved  . 

26 

19 

45 

26 

9 

8 

2 

Improved 

35 

20 

65 

24 

14 

8 

9 

Stationary 

34 

24 

58 

19 

11 

12 

15 

1 

Died  .... 

34 

16 

50 

23 

14 

1 

7 

5 

Farm  and  Garden.  — Under  this  head  I have  to 
notice  a very  important  part  of  our  establishment.  Its 
management  during  the  past  year,  has  been  that  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  report,  and  its  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  Many  improvements  have  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  farm  buildings,  some  of  which  were 
in  a dilapidated  condition  when  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  hospital. 

In  many  kinds  of  farm  labour  the  patients  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance ; and  those  who  have  not 
felt  disposed  to  offer  direct  aid,  have,  nevertheless, 
manifested  a warm  interest  in  its  operations,  its  im- 
2* 
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provements,  and  the  different  varieties  of  stock  belong- 
ing to  it. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  a 
farm  or  large  garden,  in  connection  with  an  insane 
hospital,  by  a comparison  of  the.  cost  of  maintaining 
them,  and  of  the  value  of  their  products;  for  in  these, 
as  in  many  other  operations  about  such  an  institution, 
pecuniary  profit  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
The  influence  they  exercise  upon  the  patients,  — their 
effect  in  restoring  or  comforting  diseased  minds,  — are 
of  infinitely  higher  moment,  and  should  be  the  promi- 
nent question  in  deciding  upon  their  utility  or  expe- 
diency. 

During  the  past  year,  howe\er,  careful  accounts 
have  been  kept  of  the  produce  of  our  farm  and  garden, 
and  of  all  expenditures  connected  with  their  manage- 
ment ; and  the  result  for  the  farm,  as  furnished  by 
the  Steward,  from  the  records  of  the  hospital,  is  as 
follows: 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  FARM  FOR  THE  YEAR  1844. 


Wages  and  Board  of  Farmer  and  Labour- 
ers. Board  at  $3  per  week  - 
Wages  of  Dairy-maid  . - - - 

Carriages  and  implements,  gears,  and  horse- 
shoeing 

Manure  ------- 

Seeds,  $ 42  75 ; less,  cash  received  for  seeds 
sold,  $15  00  „ - - - - 

Live  stock,  $66  00 ; less,  cash  received  for 
hides  and  skins,  $35  71 
Fodder,  $259  41 ; less,  cash  received  for 
fodder  and  pasture,  48  60  - 


$708  00 
96  00 

118  71 
53  56 

27  75 

30  29 

210  81 


Total  expenses 


$1245  12 
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PRODUCE  OF  THE  FARM  FOR  THE  YEAR  1844. 


Milk,  7600  gallons,  at  20c.  per  gallon  - $1520  00 

Potatoes,  total  crop,  1430  bushels;  deduct 
for  seed,  those  fed  to  cattle,  and  waste, 

430  bushels,  leaving  1000  b.  at  45c.  - 450  00 

Wheat,  175  bushels,  at  90c.  - - - 157  50 

Turnips,  50  bushels,  at  25c.  - - - 12  50 

Beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  3068lbs.  at  42c.  - 138  06 

Pork,  5000lbs.  at  4ic.  - - - - 225  00 

Keep  of  6 horses  for  hospital  carriages, 
pump,  &c.,  not  used  or  required  on  the 
farm,  at  $1  25  per  week  each  - - 390  00 


Total  value  of  produce  - - - $2893  06 

Deduct  total  expenses,  as  above  - 1245  12 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Farm  - $1647  94 


From  this  statement,  which  has  been  prepared  with 
great  accuracy,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  credit  is  given 
for  anything  consumed  on  the  farm  — neither  the  hay 
or  pasture,  — the  crop  of  corn  amounting  to  555 
bushels,  — nor  the  roots  fed  to  the  farm  stock.  New 
milk  of  equal  quality  cannot  be  obtained  for  less  than 
the  price  named.  From  it  937  lbs.  of  butter  have 
been  made.  The  board  of  the  dairy-maid  is  paid  by 
her  other  services  in  the  hospital.  The  manure  re- 
ceived from  the  hospital  in  the  city  is  balanced  by  the 
hay  furnished  that  establishment;  and  much  hauling 
by  the  farm  team  for  the  hospital  and  garden,  has  been 
considered  equivalent  to  the  refuse  from  the  hospital, 
which  has  supported  the  fine  Berkshire  hogs,  always 
found  among  our  stock. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  last  summer,  and  the 
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entire  failure  of  a part  of  the  root  crop,  the  past  year 
has  been  rather  less  productive  than  usual ; so  that  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  average  profit  of  the 
farm,  for  a series  of  years,  will  at  least  equal  that 
already  indicated. 

The  Garden  having  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  rather  smaller  than  was  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution,  half  an  acre  has  been  added  to  it; 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  whole,  the  gardener  has 
had  no  assistance  but  that  derived  from  the  patients 
and  their  attendants  working  with  them.  Not  only 
has  the  whole  of  the  summer  labour  required,  been 
admirably  performed,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  garden  have  been  trenched,  or  thrown  into 
ridges,  with  the  spade,  preparatory  to  operations  in  the 
spring. 

The  Produce  of  the  Garden  for  1844  has  been 
90  cauliflowers,  380  heads  of  lettuce,  and  20  bunches 
of  radishes,  under  glass.  In  the  open  ground,  247 
bushels  of  spinach,  1600  heads  of  lettuce,  26  bunches 
of  radishes,  330  large  bunches  of  asparagus,  47 
bushels  of  peas,  32  bushels  of  string  beans,  96  bushels 
of  Lima  beans,  123  bunches  of  rhubarb,  30  quarts  of 
currants,  20  quarts  of  gooseberries,  100  quarts  of  rasp- 
berries, 18  bushels  of  potatoes,  2783  heads  of  cabbage, 
12  bushels  of  cucumbers,  1 bushel  of  martinas,  47 
bushels  of  sweet  corn,  190  bushels  of  tomatoes,  136 
bushels  of  beets,  32  bushels  of  squashes,  75  heads  of 
pickling  cabbage,  304  egg-plant  fruit,  6 bushels  of 
peppers,  2240  stalks  of  celery,  65  bushels  of  carrots, 
65  bushels  of  onions,  12  bushels  of  salsify,  4 bushels  of 
peaches,  75  roots  of  horse-radish,  320  bushels  of  par- 
snips, 10  bunches  of  summer  savory,  10  bunches  of 
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sweet  marjoram,  12  bunches  of  sage,  and  12  bunches 
of  thyme. 

These  vegetables  have  been  of  the  best  quality,  and 
furnished  to  our  family,  fresh,  and  at  the  earliest  periods 
at  which  they  could  be  produced ; and  the  very  lowest 
cost  at  which  they  could  have  been  obtained,  in  such 
quantities  as  we  required,  has  been  placed,  by  a prac- 
tical gardener  in  the  habit  of  selling  vegetables  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  in  a detailed  statement  of  prices, 
at  --------  flOOO 

The  Expenses  of  the  Garden,  for  the 


same  period,  taken  by  the  Steward  from 
the  books  of  the  institution,  were, 


Wages  of  the  Gardener 

- 

252  50 

Rent  of  Gardener’s  house  - 

- 

40  00 

Manure  _ - - - 

- 

76  75 

Tools  - - - - 

- 

22  50 

Straw  and  twine 

- 

6 25 

Plants  and  seeds 

- 

10  50 

Bean  poles  - 

- 

24  50 

Total  expense  of  Garden  - $433  00 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Garden,  $567  00 

The  garden,  including  half  an  acre  of  walks,  or 
ground  not  cultivated,  now  embraces  three  and  a half 
acres,  which,  rented  as  ordinary  farm  land,  would  yield 
about  $7  per  acre ; or  for  the  whole  garden,  $24  50, 
which,  deducted  from  $567,  as  above,  leaves  $542  50 
per  annum,  in  favour  of  its  cultivation  by  the  hospital 
as  a garden. 


The  average  number  of  persons  supplied  by  vege- 
tables from  our  garden  is  a little  over  200,  making  the 
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market  value  per  annum  for  vegetables  to  eacli  indi- 
vidual about  $5,  and  the  real  cost  to  us  about  |2  25, 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  about  the  institution, 
during  the  summer,  has  been  the  large  body  of  patients 
regularly  and  cheerfully  employed  in  the  different 
kinds  of  horticulture  most  congenial  to  their  tastes, 
and  always  having  in  their  number,  some  just  starting 
in  their  convalescence,  and  others,  by  their  steady  and. 
pleasant  occupation,  with  great  certainty,  confirming 
their  restoration. 

Workshop  and  Mechanical  Department.  — The 
workshop  continues  to  be  an  interesting  and  important 
division  of  the  means  for  the  employment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  patients,  as  well  as  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  establishment. 

A great  variety  of  work  has  been  done  about  the 
grounds  and  buildings  ; and  much  furniture,  such  as 
tables,  settees,  bedsteads,  &c.,  have  been  made  by  our 
master  mechanic  and  the  patients.  A part  of  the  im- 
provements to  the  farm  buildings,  already  referred  to, 
were  completed  by  the  same  individuals.  Among  the 
furniture  were  eighteen  strong-  bedsteads,  of  a form 
which,  upon  trial,  I have  found  superior  to  the  heavy 
cast  iron  ones  in  use,  for  which  they  are  a substitute, 
and  also  much  cheaper.  Those  of  our  manufacture 
cost  us  less  than  $8  each,  for  material,  workmanship, 
and  board  of  our  mechanic;  while  the  iron  ones  cost 
$22  each, — being  a saving  to  the  institution  of  $14 
on  each  bedstead,  or  $252  for  the  total  number,  — more 
than  the  whole  yearly  wages  of  our  mechanic. 

In  wut  or  boisterous  weather,  a portion  of  our  patients 
wbo,  at  other  times  are  generally  engaged  with  some 
outdoor  employment,  resort  regularly  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  workshop,  where,  with  an  attendant,  they 
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have  performed  a great  variety  of  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  relieved  of  the  monotony  of  passing 
entire  days  in  the  wards. 

The  most  important  labour  done  in  the  room  referred 
to,  has  been  mattrass-making,  the  whole  of  the  work 
connected  with  w^hich  has  been  executed /by  the  pa- 
tients. Every  bedstead  in  the  house,  unless  for  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  has  a fine  hair  mattrass,  upon 
a w^ell  made  straw  palliass,  and  these  are  now  prepared 
wholly  in  our  establishment.  The  ticks  are  made  by 
the  female  patients,  and  the  hair  prepared  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  males.  During  the  past  year  thirty-four 
hair  mattrasses,  and  seventy-six  straw  palliasses  have 
been  made. 

From  all  the  varieties  of  labour,  already  referred  to, 
some  small  pecuniary  advantage  undoubtedly  results ; 
but  this  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  on  the  health  of  the  patients.  The 
true  profit  of  labour  about  an  insane  hospital,^ — - and  it  is 
a profit  that  cannot  he  estimated  in  money,— consists 
in  the  tranquility  and  repose  that  are  given  to  irritable 
and  excited  minds,  the  removal  of  painful  thought,  the 
comfort  of  a quiet  evening  after  a day’s  toil,  the  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep,  the  blessings  of  a good  digestion, 
and  all  the  happy  results  which  follow  these  advan- 
tages. 

From  the  character  of  the  means  frequently  em- 
ployed in  treating  insanity,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  a small  amount  of  expenditure  about  an 
insane  hospital  is  far  from  always  being  indicative  of 
an  economical  administration  of  its  affairs.  True 
economy  in  these  institutions,  consists  in  never  spend- 
ing a dollar  without  a reasonable  expectation  of  its 
being  useful,  and  in  avoiding  waste  of  every  kind ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  making  a liberal  use  of  every 
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means  that  is  likely  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the 
patients,  or  where  that  is  not  possible,  to  give  them 
the  highest  degree  of  health,  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
of  which  their  situation  is  susceptible. 

Improvement  of  the  Pleasure  Grounds.  ■ — Dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  the  prosecution  of  contem- 
plated improvements  upon  the  forty-one  acres  which 
compose  our  pleasure  grounds,  and  are  within  the 
enclosure,  has  also  furnished  a great  variety  of  inter- 
esting employment  to  various  classes  of  patients. 
Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted ; flower- 
borders  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  ; the  brick 
walks,  for  use  when  the  ground  is  soft  or  covered  with 
snow,  have  been  extended  ; other  walks  have  been  laid 
out  through  the  different  groves,  and  covered  with  tan, 
and  their  extension,  now  in  progress,  will  give  us  more 
than  a mile  in  the  men's  division,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  that  appropriated  to  the  females.  These  walks 
have  been  so  located  as  to  embrace  our  finest  and 
most  diversified  views,  to  wind  through  the  wmods 
and  clumps  of  trees  which  are  scattered  through  the 
enclosure;  and  along  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be 
seen  summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  to  tempt  the  patients  voluntarily  to  prolong 
their  walks,  and  to  spend  a greater  portion  of  their 
time  out  of  the  wards,  and  engaged  in  some  agreeable 
occupation. 

The  importance  and  utility  of  having  the  grounds 
about  an  insane  hospital  highly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, and  everything  in  perfect  order,  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  exercises  a 
beneficial  influence  on  all  patients  and  on  their  friends. 
The  good  taste  of  many  enables  them  to  appreciate  all 
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sucli  things  in  detail,  many  are  pleased  with  them  as 
a whole,  and  even  those  who  are  not  capable  of  real- 
izino-  their  beauties,  still  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  something  pleasant  in  connexion  with  them.  Care- 
ful observers  have  often  very  justly  remarked,  that 
kind  words  when  first  addressed  to  a patient  on  his 
arrival  at  a hospital,  and  a sympathising  manner  of 
reception,  are  never  forgotten,  and  frequently  exercise 
a lastino-  influence  on  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  and 
on  his  feeling's  towards  those  to  whose  care  he  is  en- 
trusted.  It  is  for  similar  reasons  highly  important 
that  the  first  impressions  of  patients  and  their  friends 
on  coming  to  an  institution,  should  be  of  a pleasant  and 
cheerful  character.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  aids  of 
external  improvements,  a certain  degree  of  architec- 
tural embellishment,  spacious  halls,  large  and  well 
furnished  parlors,  and  comfortable  chambers  are  not 
only  justifiable,  but  highly  desirable. 

A surprising  degree  of  interest  is  frequently  excited 
among  the  patients,  by  having  everything  done  in  the 
neatest  and  best  manner,  by  having  fixtures  and 
apparatus  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  all  the 
buildings  and  arrangements  showing  a peculiar  fitness 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is 
where  these  principles  are  fully  carried  out,  that  a farm, 
a garden,  and  various  other  external  matters,  become 
truly  valuable  aids  in  the  management  of  the  insane. 

Amusements,  Etc.  — The  means  of  exercise  and 
employment  already  referred  to,  are  the  most  valuable 
for  the  insane ; but  a majority  of  the  patients  in  this 
institution  have  always  been  those,  whose  tastes  and 
previous  pursuits  induce  them  to  prefer,  as  substitutes 
for  labour,  some  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusement 
which  are  constantly  about  them.  Nearly  all  of 
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patients,  of  every  description,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
regular  and  daily  active  exercise  in  the  open  air ; not 
in  confined  yards,  the  utility  of  which  is  very  ques- 
tionable under  any  circumstances,  but  in  extensive  and 
well  cultivated  grounds,  or  in  the  open  fields  or  adja- 
cent country. 

The  amount  of  carriage  riding  has  again  been 
increased,  as  has  the  number  of  patients  for  whom  this 
form  of  exercise  has  been  peculiarly  indicated. 

Horseback  exercise,  riding  in  private  conveyances, 
excursions  on  rail-roads  and  in  steamboats,  have  fre- 
quently been  participated  in  by  a limited  number. 

Pedestrian  excursions  in  the  country  by  numerous 
parties,  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence ; and 
scarce  a spot  worthy  of  being  visited,  and  within  reach, 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  our  patients. 

During  the  past  year  I have  had  increased  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  our  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  many  interesting  objects  which 
are  there  found,  the  benevolent  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, the  works  of  art,  the  noble  public  structures, 
the  extensive  workshops  and  manufactories,  the  beau- 
tiful country-seats  which  wealth  and  taste  have  scat- 
tered through  the  lovely  scenery  w'hich  is  found  in  its 
vicinity,  have  furnished  real  gratification  and  conferred 
positive  benefit  u])on  a number  of  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated minds,  and  upon  those  whose  previous  positions 
in  life,  had  made  them  strangers  to  these  sources  of  en- 
joyment to  be  found  only  in  and  about  a large  city. 

Within  doors,  constant  endeavours  are  used  to  have 
every  variety  of  employment  and  amusement  likely  to 
interest  even  a limited  number. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  too  great  a variety  of  means 
for  the  employment  and  amusement  of  the  patients  of 
a hospital  for  the  insane.  The  monotomj  of  hospital  life 
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is  a frequent  subject  of  complaint,  and  requires  no  little 
attention  and  skill,  and  a multiplicity  of  means  to  obvi- 
ate. A numerous  and  efficient  corps  of  attendants, 
ample  to  keep  up  the  supervision  in  the  wards,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  every  patient  as  much  out  of 
doors  and  engaged  in  exercise  or  amusement  as  may 
be  deemed  advantageous,  is  the  first  step  to  prevent  its 
existence.  To  attain  the  same  object  for  those  who  do 
not  choose  to  wallc  out,  and  for  all,  in  inclement 
weather,  a great  variety  of  games  and  more  intellectual 
pursuits  render  great  assistance. 

The  social  parties,  frequently  attended  by  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  individuals,  and  the  musical 
entertainments,  held  at  short  intervals,  continue  to 
exercise  a beneficial  influence.  They  are  often  a 
source  of  real  enjoyment,  and  perfect  propriety  of 
behaviour  has  thus  far  invariably  attended  them. 

The  long  evenings  of  winter  are  liable  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  monotonous,  and  during  this  period  some  of  the 
wards  are  likely  to  have  an  uncomfortable  appearance, 
unless  special  means  are  taken  to  have  some  regular 
object  of  interest  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patients, 
particularly  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to  read,  and 
who  care  little  for  study,  writiiig,  or  conversation. 

During  these  hours,  I have  been  much  gratified  by 
observing  the  pleasant  change  that  has  been  produced, 
by  having  the  patients  of  certain  wards  regularly  col- 
lected in  the  parlors,  on  those  evenings  not  devoted  to 
other  objects,  and  having  the  supervisors  of  the  respec- 
tive wings  to  spend  an  hour  in  reading  from  works  likelv 
to  interest  their  auditors.  The  effect  has  been  to  make 
an  hour,  that  formerly  was  to  many  particularly  drear 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  whole  day.  In  the 
lodges,  and  in  other  w'ards,  some  of  the  attendants 
spend  considerable  time  in  reading  to  the  patients 
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under  their  care ; and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  its  regular  performance  will  probably  soon  be 
made  a part  of  the  daily  duties  in  certain  divisions  of 
the  house. 

Throughout  the  past  and  present  winter,  we  have 
frequently  used,  during  the  evenings,  for  the  same 
object,  a very  fine  magic  lanthorn.  The  great  variety 
of  subjects  which  may  be  presented  v/ith  a full  assort- 
ment of  well  executed  slides,  makes  it  a very  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  combining  instruction  with  amusement 
It  has  also  another  advantage, — it  can  be  exhibited  in 
the  most  refractory  wards  without  difficulty,  and  the 
patients  in  our  lodges  have  enjoyed  it  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  those  in  any  other  section  of  the  house. 

These  parties,  concerts,  and  different  varieties  of 
exhibitions  that  compose  a portion  of  our  means  of 
amusement,  are  not  given  merely  for  effect,  nor  for 
their  temporary  influence  on  the  patients. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  in  other  institutions,  as  well 
as  in  this,  that  there  is  a moral  effect,  more  important 
and  lasting.  There  are  few  patients  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  mingling  socially  with  the 
officers  and  the  more  intelligent  and  accomplished  of 
our  inmates;  they  enjoy  the  refreshments  which  are 
provided,  and  readily  see  and  understand  that  these 
entertainments  are  produced  by  considerable  trouble 
and  labour,  and  that  expense  is  incurred  for  their 
gratification.  In  this  way  I have  frequently  seen  a 
salutary  influence  exerted,  by  generating  the  proper 
kind  of  feeling  for  the  institution,  and  of  respect  and 
confidence  for  those  entrusted  with  its  management. 

Additional  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  thus  in- 
duced, not  only  upon  chronic  cases,  by  adding  to  their 
happiness  and  rendering  them  more  controllable,  but 
also  upon  convalescent  patients,  is  given  by  the  volun- 
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tary  testimony  of  individuals  of  high  cultivation  and 
intelligence,  long  after  their  recovery  and  return 
home. 

Among  the  objects  in  contemplation,  in  addition  to 
the  means  already  indicated,  and  some  of  which  are 
fairly  commenced,  — all  tending  to  this  same  object  of 
preventing  hospital  monotony,  — are  the  enlargement 
of  our  library  and  collection  of  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings,— a small  philo.sophical  apparatus,  — a collection 
of  rare  or  curious  animals  that  may  be  kept  without 
great  difficulty,  — a mineralogical  cabinet,  and  a mu- 
seum of  curiosities. 

For  contributions  to  several  of  these,  we  are  already 
indebted  to  many  liberal  individuals;  and  any  addi- 
tions which  the  friends  of  the  insane  and  of  our  insti- 
tution may  have  in  their  power  to  bestow  upon  either 
of  these  objects,  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  intended. 

Instruction  of  Patients. — Among  the  different 
means  of  direct  mental  treatment,  likely  to  be  exten- 
sively used  in  insane  hospitals,  the  instruction  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  patients  will  probably  hold  a prominent 
place.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  by  direct  experiment, 
that  a certain  amount  of  information  may  be  imparted 
even  to  the  demented,  and  that  their  regular  attend- 
ance upon  the  lessons  of  an  instructor,  and  devotion  to 
such  an  object,  even  where  little  direct  effect  is  pro- 
duced, adds  to  their  comfort  and  to  the  good  order  of 
the  wards. 

To  carry  out  this  object,  it  seems  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a limited  number  of  attendants  of  a higher  order, 
who  shall  be  released  from  all  the  ordinary  ward  duties. 
They  should  be  men  with  true  Christian  feelings,  cour- 
se 
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teous  manners,  intelligent  and  cultivated,  and  possessed 
of  a peculiar  tact,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  such  a station. 
They  should  be  selected  by  the  physician  with  great 
care ; but  if  proper  individuals  are  obtained,  the  good 
that  may  thus  be  effected  can  hardly  fail  to  be  import- 
ant. To  some  patients  itwdll  be  by  regular  and  syste- 
matic instruction, — to  some  by  reading,  — to  most,  by 
judicious  conversation.  Their  constant  presence  in  the 
wards,  will  supply  a want  frequently  expressed  by  the 
patients  and  often  felt  to  exist  by  the  officers. 

I have  recently  made  arrangements  for  a short  series 
of  valuable  and  interesting  lectures  by  an  enthusiastic 
naturalist,  upon  subjects  partly  demonstrative  and 
otherwise  likely  to  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the 
interest  of  our  patients.  Of  the  entire  success  of  the 
experiment  hardly  a doubt  can  be  entertained  ; and 
before  another  winter,  I hope  to  be  enabled  to  an- 
nounce that  one  lecture  of  the  kind,  will  be  delivered 
each  week,  during  the  season. 

The  good  effects  induced  in  this  hospital,  by  per- 
suading patients  to  engage  in  particular  branches  of 
study,  and  the  absolute  cures  effected  in  some,  by  under- 
taking the  care  and  instruction  of  others,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  a previous  report.  Constant  endeavours 
continue  to  be  used,  to  produce  a like  end,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  means,  and  often  with  consider- 
able success^ 

Restraint.— -Tlie  subject  of  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  is  really  of  so  much  importance,  that 
no  apology  is  required  for  its  frequent  or  full  discussion. 

The  gross  abuse  of  restraining  apparatus  wdiich  is 
now  universally  acknowdedged  to  have  existed  in  most 
of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Europe,  has  pro- 
duced a reaction,  vrhich  bids  fair  to  place  some  of  the 
same  establishments  in  the  very  first  rank  of  those,  one 
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of  the  distinguishing  features  of  which,  is  the  general 
absence  of  restraint. 

Although  it  is  well  understood,  that  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  a few  exceptions, 
these  means  have  been  resorted  to,  to  a much  smaller 
extent,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  at  this  day,  that  until 
within  a few  years  much  more  was  employed,  than 
was  either  proper  or  justifiable. 

From  information  collected  from  nearly  all  the  regu- 
larly organized  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this  coun- 
try, I have  no  doubt  but  that  less  real  restraint  is  em- 
ployed in  them,  at  this  time,  than  in  the  same  number 
of  similar  establishments  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  country,  cruelty,  immoderate  restraint,  and 
ingenious  but  barbarous  contrivances  to  control  the 
insane,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  properly  organized 
hospitals.  When  they  do  exist,  it  is  in  the  almshouses, 
and  jails,  and  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  disuse  of  restraint  or  the  non-restraint  system, 
as  it  has  been  called,  means  the  disuse  of  mechanical 
restraint,  for  which,  of  course,  other  less  objectionable 
forms  must  be  substituted.  A properly  constructed 
building,  an  efficient  organization,  — a more  numerous 
body  of  more  active  and  intelligent  attendants,  — all  the 
means  to  prevent  excitement,  — all  the  power  which 
sympathizing  kindness  and  tact  can  bring  to  control 
it  when  produced,  and  temporary  seclusion,  when  other 
means  fail,  are  only  a part  of  the  varied  modes  by 
which  mechanical  means  of  restraint  are  rendered  un- 
necessary. 

Few  intelligent  men,  familiar  with  insanity,  could 
now  be  found  to  assert  that  restraining  apparatus  was 
frequently  required,  or  that  many  patients  could  be 
benefited  by  its  use.  The  question  in  controversy  ap- 
pears to  be,  whether  its  use  is  ever  justifiable  under 
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any  circumstances,  or  whether  it  can  ever  be  employed, 
without  iajury  to  the  patient. 

Believing  firmly  that  the  improper  use  of  restraining 
apparatus,  combined  with  long  continued  seclusion, 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  productive  of  the  worst 
effects,  and  go  far  to  render  intractable,  curable  cases 
of  disease,  I am  still  of  opinion,  that  a few*  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  mechanical  means  may  occasionally 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  a patient.  Judging 
from  my  own  experience,  the  per  centage  in  any  hos- 
pital for  whom  these  means  are  indicated,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  for  considerable  intervals  none  wdll 
be  required.  The  rule  should  be  that  no  apparatus  was 
in  use,  — its  employment  should  be  the  exception, — 
while  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  understood,  that 
long  periods  of  seclusion  were  not  to  take  its  place,  as 
the  effects  of  the  latter  might  be  still  more  injurious. 

There  is  one  advantage  resulting  from  the  nearly 
entire  disuse  of  restraining  apparatus,  that  should 
never  be  overlooked, — it  brings  into  activity  a constant 
supervision,  — a genuine  watchfulness,  developes  the 
capabilities  of  the  attendants,  — shows  the  great  power 
of  kindness  and  firmness,  and  brings  out  a species  of 
tact,  which  would  have  been  dormant,  had  mechanical 
means  and  seclusion  been  resorted  to,  to  overcome 
violence,  remove  excitement,  or  cure  bad  habits. 

Although  it  is  probable  cases  do  exist,  I have  never 
yet  seen  a patient  that  required  any  other  form  of 
apparatus  than  the  very  valuable  and  comfortable  one 
referred  to  in  previous  reports,  for  retaining  a patient 
on  his  bed  at  night,  mittens  or  wrist-bands,  wdth  a 
belt  around  the  waist,  or  still  simpler  substitutes  for 
the  mittens. 

After  a careful  review  of  the  592  cases,  which  have 
been  under  care  since  the  opening  of  this  hospital,  I 
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nave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all  might  have  been 
treated  vidthout  the  use  of  any  mechanical  means  of 
restraint,  had  we  started  with  such  a determination,  or 
had  I felt  any  pride  in  making  such  a declaration.  I 
feel  equally  confident,  however,  that  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  mild  means  already  referred  to,  have 
been  employed,  the  effect  in  some  has  been  to  prolong 
if  not  preserve  life,  — in  others,  to  diminish  serious 
danger,  and  to  shorten  extreme  violence,  and  in  scarce 
a single  one,  to  have  been  productive  of  the  slightest 
injury  of  any  kind. 

In  this  hospital  the  restraining  apparatus  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  physician,  and  like  medicine,  is  never 
prescribed,  unless  there  is  believed  to  be  a decided  in- 
dication for  its  use.  It  is  never  applied  but  by  the 
express  direction  of  the  physician,  and  when  applied, 
never  kept  on  longer  than  he  believes  it  likely  to 
obviate  a great  danger,  or  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  the  patient. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  views  above  given,  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement.  In  the  year  1844 
there  have  been  285  ])atients  under  care,  and  the  aver- 
age number  in  the  hospital  has  been  151.  These  have 
embraced  nearly  every  variety  of  insanity,  and  the 
usual  proportion  of  violent  and  otherwise  dangerous 
patients,  several  of  whom  were  brought  to  us  strongly 
ironed,  and  still  others  had  been  thought  to  require 
similar  means  of  restraint  before  coming  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Of  these  285  patients,  five  males  and  four  females 
have  been  retained  on  their  beds  at  night  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  already  referred  to,  — one  male  and 
three  females  have  had  on  the  connected  sleeves,  and 
one  male  has  had  a common  buckskin  mitten  attached 
to  an  undercoat  sleeve. 
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The  bed  apparatus  was  never  used  for  more  than  a 
few  consecutive  nights,  on  any  patient,  and  on  some 
for  only  a single  one.  In  every  instance  it  was  applied 
to  break  up  the  habit  of  standing  during  entire  nights, 
and  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  which  a determined  re- 
fusal to  assume  a recumbent  position  seemed  likely  to 
induce,  and  these  objects  were  attained  in  a great 
measure  in  every  instance.  The  connected  sleeves  are 
large  enough  to  allow  ample  motion  of  the  arms  on 
each  other,  and  make  no  pressure  on  any  part;  they 
were  used  in  one  instance  to  prevent  an  uncontrollable 
inclination  to  rub  an  abraded  surface,  and  in  the 
other  cases,  to  control  peculiarly  disagreeable  habits. 
The  buckskin  mittens  can  hardly  be  called  restraint; 
they  were  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  certain  injuries 
to  his  dress,  to  which  a patient  Avas  very  determinedly 
addicted.  In  no  single  case  have  the  means  referred 
to  been  employed  on  account  of  violence  or  suicidal 
propensities.  Besides  these,  not  a strap  or  anything 
of  the  kind  has  been  upon  the  person  of  a single 
patient.  The  amount  of  seclusion,  I may  add,  has  been 
very  small,  and  always  of  short  duration. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in 
this  institution,  the  use  of  even  the  mildest  mechanical 
means  of  restraint  has  been  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  that  in  the  past  year  it  has  been  in  our  power, 
without  difficulty,  to  have  done  all  that  any  “non- 
restraining” institution  has  professed  to  do;  as  well  as 
that  we  have  been  prevented  from  making  such  a 
report,  only  by  a well  settled  conviction  that  by  so 
doing,  A\m  should  have  failed  to  render  all  the  service 
to  our  patients,  which  our  adopted  course  enabled  us 
to  do. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  restraint,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  certain  forms  are  posi- 
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lively  objectionable,  from  their  diminishing  the  self- 
respect  of  an  individual,  and  wounding  his  finer  feel- 
ings. Unless  urgent  circumstances  render  their  em- 
ployment  necessary,  they  should  be  avoided  for  this 
reason,  if  there  were  no  other  objections  to  their  use. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  remedies  that  are  very  pecu- 
liar or  disagreeable  in  their  appearance:  even  the  com- 
paratively simple  matter  of  shaving  the  head,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  insane  were  formerly  subjected,  I have 
seen  exercise  an  unpleasant  influence  during  conva- 
lescence, by  exciting  the  attention  of  those  about  the 
patient,  and  for  a period  preventing  his  going  into 
society,  or  even  riding  with  his  accustomed  satisfac- 
tion. For  these  reasons  we  have  never  used  this  re- 
medy for  insanity,  in  this  hospital,  and  have  found  no 
disadvantage  from  avoiding  it.  The  same  principle 
may  be  extensively  applied,  not  only  to  remedies,  but 
to  the  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  this  class  of 
patients,  which,  as  far  as  possible  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject, should  resemble  public  boarding  houses,  or 
private  mansions.  Certain  forms  of  expression  should 
also  be  avoided,  — no  insane  hospital  should  ever  be 
spoken  of  as  having  a cell  or  a keeper  within  its  walls. 
These  titles  belong  to  prisons,  and  to  those  who  have 
the  custody  of  prisoners,  but  certainly  can  have  no 
connection  with  comfortable  chambers  for  sick  persons, 
or  those  whose  duties  are  to  aid  in  promoting  their 
recovery.  Not  only  should  all  these  things  be  avoided, 
but  in  nearly  every  instance,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  stimulate  the  self-respect  of  the  patient,  and  to  place 
him  in  situations  that  will  give  a motive  for  self-con- 
trol. Even  the  dress  of  an  individual,  it  may  be 
remarked,  often  has  a beneficial  influence ; and  the 
friends  of  patients  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an  insane  hospital  generally 
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require  as  much  and  as  good  clothing  there,  as  they 
would  in  any  other  position ; and  that  good  clothes  are 
often  treated  with  respect,  when  those  of  a different 
kind  are  not. 

Attendants.  — A proper  system  of  attendance 
upon  the  insane  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  restraint,  that  it  seems  natural  to  speak  of 
the  two  subjects  in  connexion.  In  many  instances  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  patients  depend  very  mate- 
rially upon  those  who  fill  this  highly  responsible, 
arduous,  and  useful  station.  When  these  duties  are 
faithfully  performed,  — where  the  prominent  motive 
for  action  is  the  true  Christian  feeling  wdiich  warms 
the  heart  towards  the  afflicted,  and  makes  us  treat 
them  in  all  things  as  we  would  wish  ourselves  treated, — 
every  one  who  has  ever  required  such  services,  will 
join  me  in  declaring,  that  their  value  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

The  great  diversity  of  character  and  temperament 
in  those  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  this  field  of 
benevolent  labour,  prevents  many  from  continuing  long 
in  these  stations;  but  our  constant  endeavours  are, 
with  the  highest  standard,  to  retain  those  who  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

There  are  many  means  by  which  a judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  real  qualifications  of  attendants,  the 
most  important  of  which,  are  the  constant  and  varied 
supervision,  which  enters  into  our  system  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  valuable  communications  often  made  by 
patients  themselves. 

To  patients  who  have  recovered,  and  when  about 
leaving  us,  I have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring for  information  relative  to  occurrences  during 
their  illness,  and  for  their  opinions  on  general  subjects 
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connected  with  the  hospital.  Valuable  facts  are  thus 
often  elicited ; and  it  is  well  always  to  impress  upon 
the  attendants,  that  the  worst  patient  that  enters  a 
hospital  may,  on  his  recovery,  be  able  to  gave  a per- 
fectly correct  history  of  everything  that  has  come  under 
his  observation,  even  during  a very  protracted  illness. 
This  power,  however,  is  not  possessed  by  all  patients, 
although  many  l\ave  it  perfectly;  and  the  medical 
director  of  a hospital  can  generally  judge,  with  little 
error,  in  whose  statements  he  can  put  confidence. 
Persons  partially  cured  can  rarely  be  confided  in,  un- 
less there  is  other  confirmation  of  their  testimony ; and 
in  some  who  appear  entirely  restored,  there  still  seem 
to  be  delusions  respecting  occurrences  during  their 
sickness. 

Frequent,  unsolicited  testimonials  from  patients,  by 
letters  and  otherwise,  have  afforded  me  higher  satisfac- 
tion with  the  working  of  our  hospital,  and  have  given 
me  greater  confidence  in  many  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  details  of  my  instructions, 
than  approval  or  commendation  from  any  other  quarter 
could  possibly  have  done. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  another  proof 
of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  patients  wdio  have  reco- 
vered and  been  discharged.  It  has  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  that  they  have  taken  great  pains  to  have 
others,  similarly  afflicted,  not  only  fully  informed  of 
the  character  of  the  institution,  but  also  to  make  them 
partakers  of  its  advantages.  A single  recovery  from,  a 
distant  section  of  country,  where  these  matters  are 
little  understood,  has  repeatedly  been  the  means  of 
having  individuals,  brought  to  the  hospital,  and,  under 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Applications  for  the  situation  of  attendants  have 
also  frequently  been  made  by  those  who  have  been 
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patients;  and  in  several  instances  these  important 
duties  have  been  discharged  by  them  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner. 

Night  Supervision.  — During  a residence,  many 
years  since,  in  two  institutions  in  which  were  a large 
number  of  insane,  I was  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
evils  v/hich  then  existed  in  one,  from  a w^ant  of  super- 
vision at  night,  and  in  the  other,  with  the  many  objec- 
tions that  presented  themselves  to  the  whole  of  this 
duty,  in  all  the  wards,  being  entrusted  to  an  ordinary 
watchman.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  hospital,  two  married  persons  were 
selected  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  — the 
watchman  having  the  general  care  of  the  building  so 
far  as  its  safety  from  fire  is  concerned,  and  the  charge 
of  the  male  patients  and  of  the  males  employed  about 
the  building.  Every  part,  however,  occupied  by 
females  being  under  the  supervision  of  his  wife,  — the 
watchwoman,  who  spends  the  entire  night  among  the 
patients  in  the  different  wards.  Both  go  on  duty 
before  the  attendants  retire,  and  do  not  give  up  their 
charge  till  the  attendants  are  again  up  and  among  the 
patients. 

The  written  reports,  which  both  watchman  and 
watchwoman  make  before  retiring  to  bed,  enable  the 
physician  to  know  before  his  morning  visit,  what  has 
been  the  state  of  the  whole  house  during  the  night,  — 
the  condition  of  individual  patients, — and  whatever 
may  have  occurred  worthy  of  report  during  that 
period. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  these  positions  are  posts 
of  much  responsibility,  and  that  the  least  suspicion  of 
a want  of  faithfulness  in  the  reports  to  the  superintend- 
ing physician,  would  at  once  disqualify  any  one  for 
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the  station.  It  should  always  be  a man  and  wife  of 
good  character,  strict  morality,  and  possessing  all  the 
best  qualifications  for  attendants. 

The  experience  of  four  years  has  so  fully  demon- 
strated the  many  advantages  of  this  plan,  that  I cannot 
too  cordially  recommend  its  general  adoption.  Among 
these  advantages,  may  be  specified  the  power  which 
thus  given  to  enter,  without  impropriety,  any  female 
patient’s  room,  at  a moment’s  notice,  — to  ascertain  at 
any  hour  the  precise  condition  of  a suspicious  patient, 
— to  discover  with  certainty  the  origin  of  unusual 
sounds  in  the  chambers,  — to  comfort  and  tranquilize 
those  who  have  become  alarmed,  by  remaining  a short 
time  in  their  rooms,  — and  many  others,  hardly  less 
important,  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those 
who  have  thought  much  on  this  subject. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  — From  the  opening 
of  this  hospital,  such  of  the  patients  as  wished  the  pri- 
vilege and  were  believed  to  be  suitable  to  enjoy  it, 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  attendants,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  Divine  worship,  morning  and 
afternoon,  in  some  of  the  many  churches  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity;  and  in  the  evening,  a large  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  have  regularly  assembled  in  the 
two  large  rooms  in  the  lower  story  of  the  centre  build- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  portions  of  the  bible, 
read  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  This 
reading  is  always  preceded  and  followed  by  a short 
period  of  silence,  and  the  whole  time  occupied  never 
exceeds  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

The  patients  in  both  lodges  also  have  Bible  reading 
regularly,  and  those  in  some  of  the  smaller  parlours 
occasionally,  by  their  attendants. 

A longer  period  of  observation,  has  satisfied  me,  that 
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for  this  institution,  and  for  the  class  of  patients  who  are 
admitted  here,  this  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  can 
hard  y be  improved. 

The  remarkable  quiet  and  tranquility  which  almost 
always  prevails  on  the  Sabbath,  throughout  our  wards 
and  grounds,  has  on  nearly  every  recurrence  of  the 
day  been  a matter  of  gratifying  observation.  The 
influence  of  the  day  and  a proper  respect  for  its  ob- 
servance seem  felt  by  nearly  all,  — by  many,  who 
would  be  thought,  by  casual  observers,  to  be  dead  to  all 
the  influences  of  early  education.  At  the  reading,  too, 
perfect  quiet  and  propriety  have  been  observe  I,  and 
earnest  and  respectful  attention  given  to  the  simple 
truths  of  Scripture,  almost  without  exception.  The 
periods  of  silence  have  often  been  as  perfect  and  pro- 
found, as  I have  ever  known,  on  any  occasion,  and  the 
whole  scene  has  always  been  full  of  impressive  interest 
and  solemnity. 

The  objects  of  religious  observances  in  insane  hos- 
pitals are  various,  — not  alone,  because  their  propriety 
is  unquestionable,  but  also  because  many  patients  de- 
rive real  comfort  from  participating  in  them.  Some 
have  satisfaction  from  thus  mingling  with  the  officers 
and  other  patients,  and  occasionally  an  important  moral 
effect,  in  self-restraint,  is  produced,  which  may  be  the 
first  step  to  future  convalescence. 

This  effort  at  self-restraint  lias  often  appeared  to  me, 
to  be  strongly  brought  into  exercise  by  the  simple 
manner  in  which  our  assemblies  have  been  conducted  ; 
several  minutes  passed  in  perfect  silence,  — the  read- 
ing of  various  portions  of  Scripture,  and  another  period 
of  quiet,  have  exercised  the  self-controling  power  of 
ti:e  patient,  perhaps  as  strongly,  as  more  imposing 
forms  and  more  excvtmg  exercisevS. 
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Conclusion. — The  practice  of  publishing  annual 
reports  has  now  become  ii rly  universal,  and  great 
benefit  seems  generally  conceded  to  have  resulted  from 
the  custom  ; and  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pre- 
vent a seeming  repetition  in  parts  of  the  rejjorts  w hich 
each  year  emanate  from  the  same  institution,  yet  per- 
haps the  frequent  statement  of  facts  observed  in  well- 
regulated  hospitals,  — the  results  of  enlightened  treat- 
ment and  the  conclusions  of  those  wdio  make  insanity 
a study,  are  as  likely  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  as  any  thing  that  can  be  written.  Besides, 
there  are  certain  great  truths  connected  with  insanity 
that  cannot  be  too  generally  or  too  frequently  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people;  it  cannot,  for  example,  be  too 
often  repeated  to  the  whole  community,  that  this  dis- 
ease is  one  from  which  no  age,  rank,  sex  or  condition 
can  claim  an  entire  exemption,  — that  in  its  early 
stages  it  is  as  curable  as  many  others,  but  that  when 
the  disease  becomes  fixed,  it  is  only  occasionally  re- 
moved, and  after  a long  course  of  treatment,  — that 
perseverance  in  remedies  is  frequently  most  happily 
rewarded, — that  although  some  do  recover  in  less  than 
three  or  four  months,  it  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  given  up  wdio  has  not  been  more  than 
a year  under  treatment.  It  should  also  be  impressed 
on  all,  that  the  most  liberal  treatment  in  the  beginning 
of  a case,  will  always  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end, 
— that  when  a recovery  is  complete  the  mind  is  gene- 
rally found  as  strong  and  well  balanced  as  ever  it  was, 
— that  a proper  training  of  youth  and  a careful  observ- 
ance of  natural  law’s,  will  do  much  to  prevent  its  occur- 
rence, w’hile  neglected  or  ill-directed  education  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  a violation  of  these  law’s,  can  hardly 
fail  to  aid  in  its  development.  So  should  it  be  gene- 
rally understood,  that  kindness, — that  true  Christian 
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kindness  that  leads  us  at  all  times,  to  do  unto  others, 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  the 
true  foundation  of  all  treatment  and  of  all  success  in 
the  managementof  the  insane,  — that  deception  is  ever 
to  be  avoided,  and  confidence  obtained  by  a calm, 
sympathising,  respectfid,  and  dignified  intercourse  with 
the  patient,  while  a course  of  cruelty  or  violence 
towards  one  thus  afflicted,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
crime  of  no  ordinary  grade— productive  of  the  most 
baneful  and  lasting  ill  effects,  and  meriting  the  severest 
punishment. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I have  the  agreeable  task 
of  referring  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  many 
who  have  been  engacred  in  the  various  stations  about 
the  patients,  and  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  details 
of  management  and  treatment.  This  is  especially  due 
to  the  other  officers  of  the  house,  for  efficient  aid  in 
many  forms;  to  Dr.  John  Curwen,  wdio  has  filled  with 
zeal  and  ability  the  post  of  Assistant  Physician  (made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Given  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year) ; to  William  G.  Malin,  the  Steward; 
and  to  Mary  D.  Sharpless,  the  Matron,  for  fidelity  and 
an  active  interest  in  the  wmlfare  of  the  institution. 
Nor  would  I do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  did  I omit 
an  expression  of  obligations  to  your  Board,  for  that 
uniform  and  liberal  confidence  which  has  tended  to 
render  comparatively  pleasant,  the  performance  of 
duties,  always  laborious  and  full  of  anxiety,  and  often 
painfully  responsible. 


THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
1st  Mo.,  1st,  1845. 


ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 


INTO  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE* 

AT 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received  ; and  for  the  epileptic,  a special  agree- 
ment should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania  i Potu,  are  not  received  into  this  hos- 
pital — but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusivelij. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a patient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers, f and  to  furnish  a certificate 
of  the  patient’s  insanity,  from  some  respectable  graduate 

* This  is  the  only  title  of  this  institution,  and  the  only  proper  direc- 
tion for  letters,  &;c.  — other  names,  occasionally  used,  are  liable  to 
make  confusion,  by  confounding  it  with  another  institution  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

t The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  front  of  this 
report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  application  at 
the  Hospital,  in  Pine  street  above  Eighth,  Philadelphia,  — where  blank 
forms  for  Physician’s  certificate,  bond,  questions,  <fec.,  can  always  bs 
obtained. 
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of  medicine  — with  a request  from  a near  relative  or 
friend,  that  the  individual  may  be  received  into  the 
institution.  A full  and  detailed  history  of  each  case  is 
also  particularly  requested. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a patient 
when  discharged — security  is  always  require  I from 
some  responsible  resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia ; and  if  a patient  is  removed  uncured,  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Superintending  Physician  ; — 
board  is  ahvays  required  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  desired  by  the  friends  of  patients. 


Contributions  and  donations  wall  be  received  by  any 
of  the  Managers,  or  by  the  Treasurer,  at  No.  135  S. 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Legacies  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institution,  viz. : to  “ The  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.” 
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